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(I BELIEVE YoU," LILIAN WHISPERED, ‘ AND—I LOVE you !”’) 


A DESPERATE DEED. 


—_~o——_ 


CHAPTER I. 


A youne girl, the daughter of a proud and 
noble race, came down the wide old stair of 
Woodville Honour, the seat of Sir Stuart Wood- 
ville, looking like a spirit as she came down the 
wide old stair. For she was all in white, some 
thick, soft stuff broidered here and there with 
threads _of silver, which tra‘led behind her in 
rich, fuli folds ; and though the rounded arms 
Were covered, the square-cut corsage revealed the 
fair, satiny flesh, which gleamed like pearl 
against ivory, And she had acluster of glossy- 
eived, crimson-berriei holly (for it was the sea- 
89n that brought “ Peace on earth to men of good 
will”) in her hair, and a quaint girdle of beaten 
silver about her slim waist, and nothing at all in 
the slender, snowy, ringless hands, 
4 Very good indeed was she to look at, this 
aughter of Sir Stuart Woodville, with her 
—<_ graceful figure, her sweet, regular-featured, 
Cemure yet piquant face, with its rose-red lips 
and dusky, Uraided ha‘r ; as charming a woman 


as one would wish to see, though tv be sure she 
was hardly a woman at all yet, for she was only 
nineteen one short month ago. 

The lamps in the great hall had just been 
lighted—a handsome old hall it was, too. 
Handsome és just the word which describes it, 
for though it was neither imposing nor magnifi- 
cent, it boasted a marvellous Mosaic floor, and 
walls which were famous for the exquisite carving 
of their dark-oak dados. 

To the right, directly opposite the octagon 
arch, which led into the drawing-room, stood a 
broad, low mantle, beneath which a mass of red 
sea-coal burned like a bed of rubies. A great 
tiger skin was stretched before it, and on either 
side were curious, oJd, straight-backed, low- 
seated, Cathedral chairs. 

“Marguerite!” she called, and paused at the 
foot of the shallow steps, just where the light 
from a quaint Moorish lantern fell full upon her 
little, high-held head and pretty creamy gown. 
“ Marguerite, dear !” she called again, 

And still no answer. 

Warmth there was in the hall, and the glow of 
dim, brazen lamps, and s‘lencs save for the 





crackle of the crimson fire. 





Lilian Woodville passed lightly over to the 
octagon arch, from which depended portieres of 
dull-hued tapestry. She pushed them apart— 
went in. 

The room, delightfully antiquated and fur- 
nished in the style of a century before, was well 
lighted, and here, too, a royal fire leaped under 
the queer, projecting mantle of yellow marble. 

By the hearth, leaning towards the friendly 
blaze,as though she were cold, a girl sat—crouched 
rather, for her elbows were on her knees, and her 
face hidden in her clasped hands. 

“ Well, I declare !” 

She dropped her hands, looking up, with the 
ejaculation, as her sister approached. 

She surveyed her coolly from head to foot. 

**You look quite—what shall I say !—quite 
brilliant, Lily. May I ask if this style is in 
honour of our noble guest ?” 

The other flushed hotly at the mocking words. 

“You seem to forget it is Christmas Eve, 
Marguerite ; that we have more than one guest 
coming to-night, and that [ always dress for 
papa.” 

Marguerite sighed. The scernful look died 
wearily out of her face, She rose lo vly. ; 
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“Yes, of course. I didn’t mcan to be cantan- 
kerous,” and she Janghed. 

Lilian stood quite till, and looked at her 
searchingly. Something in the laugh had .jarred 
on her, so driary it sounded, so bitter. 

They were sisters—twin-sisters—and alike, so 
wonderfully alike. The same small, gre aceful 
figures ; the same proud carriage of the head ; 
the same delicate! y-cut features ; the same large 
grey eyes, shaded by long, dark lashes ; the same 
short, pretty, mutinous mouths. 

But Marguerite was fairer than her sister, and 
her hair was not black, as was Lilian’s, but a soft 
and sombre brown. 

Just now, though, the resemblance was not so 
remarkable as usual, for the girl in the soft, white 
gown, with the medallioned girdle around her 
waist and the holly in her hair, and the full 
throat and bosom showing bare and white, looked 
younger and prettier than she who stood: by the 
mantle, in her much-splashed riding-habit, her 
hair dishevelled by the wind, her face dreoping 
on her hand. 

Suddenly Lilian went up to her, caught met hee by 
the shoulders, turned her round, z 
face her. 

“ Marguerite, what is it? What has-‘come over 
you? What has changed you? Thesumtner be- 
fore last, when. we came home-from school, you 


were gay asa lark. You danced cver the house gee 


from morning till night ; you sang till you 
deafened me. And. noew— 

“Now I am older} now I have sense. 
longer deafen any one, mor do I require ne 
slippers as frequently as used the old Marguerite, 

“ But I loved the old Maggieibest !” her sister 
cried. “You havenever beenlike her since that’ 
time you went up to London to*visit Aunt Eliza?” ‘ 

“Do you think Aunt Elizadiad a depressing: 
effect?’ Marguerite asked, twitiling her pretty. 
nose. 

“ Don't joke about.-it!”- hotly. “Thed®in 
April—last A pril—you» went awayyagain, and "you 
came back’ gloomier than a Apd a 
you.sit over thé fire, 


you do !—without stirri “v2 thehour. 


I no-| with 


ing-=yes, 
And} 

then you have Starlight saddled,amd you rush off 

for a crazy ride across country; and come “home®}, 


exhausted, and throw yourself? down in= your 
room and ‘sleep—or pretend -to—tiil dawts: an- 
other day of frowniigureveried and frantic rides. 
And you have grown so hatd and—and cold, aad 
—Oh, Maggie darlinge—” 

The sweet, quick young voidethe protesting, 
impetuous speech—bréke dowtrecompletely. 

Marguerite’s lips quiveredi glike a 
fi ssh—tender, geutle, loving—swept over her 
face ; then it was gone. 

Her eyes were very clear and bright, her lips 
smiling a trifle contemptuously, when she met 
her sister’s tearful gaze. 

“T! You must be dreaming, Lilian. Your 
nerves are out of order. What thrilling romance 
have you been reading? You must make Mrs. 
Allan give you some sherry and quinine. There is 
papa! Imust run and dress forour high and 
mighty visitor. You dear—silly—little goose!” 

And with a light kiss for each word, Marguerite 
gathered her long skirts in her giuntleted hand, 
flung it over her arm, and ran out of the room 
and up the stairs, 

6 Lilian!” 

** Yes, papa.” 

She swallowed a big lumpin her throat and 
turned as he came in—a silver-haired, kindly- 
faced old gentleman, clad in irreproachable even- 
ing costume. 

He was erect and supple for his: years, and his 
bristling brows and moustache were not as white 
as his hair. He had dim, blue: eyes, an old- 
fashioned stateliness of manner, and hands which 
were patrician to the finger-tips. 

“Where is Marguerite?” 

** Gone to dress for dinner.” 

He drew out his wateh. 

“Tt is an hour since the carriage went to the 
station ; he should soon be here.’ 

Lilion leaned over him caressingly as he sat..in 
a big damask-covered chair. 

“ He ia an old friend of yours, papa ?”’ 





“The earl? Dear me, no, child! His father 
was 2n old friend ofmine. Why, I amsixty-five, 


and he—well, he can’t be much more than a 
boy.” 

“ But he is a widower, papa.” 

“Yea, .yes ;* but that. doesn’t make him old. 
He was only twenty-one whén hé married, and 
his wife died within a year. He—— Ah, there 
he is!” 

Without was the sound of wheels—of a carriage 
stoppiug. 

They heard the front door flung open. Sir 
Stuart started forward with hand: cordially out- 
stretched, for the portieres had been pushed back, 
and aman clad in travelling attire, fur-capped 
and snow-flaked, stood between—a tall, bronzed, 
handsome giant of a fellow. 

“ Sir Stuart, of course ?”? he remarkédy ashe 


stepped in. 

“My dear boy, yes! A thousand weleomies. 
Harold, this is one of my little girls. Lily, dear, 
the Earl of Silverdale.” ’ 

She gave him her hand with frank grace, 

* You are very welcome,” she said, 

He looked down on her from his great hei.sht, 
kis Saxon face full of warm approval. 


What a very, very pretty little thing ra 
so shy and yet so self-possessed.- An 


beautiful, true look the luminous grey e 


“Thank you!” responded the Earl Ton ‘ 


are more than kind to let me come to you? 
is my first Christmas in England for ten 
And just then, | like another 
ti, fresb, smiling, d in soft, dull-b 
some, exquisite de Alencon "apes 
“Breast and a silver arrowsin her: hair— carte 
Buerite Woodville. 

The Earl started, lookédlifrom her to Li 
back-agaio. ‘ 

SieStuart laughed. © * 

“You think the resemblances marvilledibaseeciilh 
people do at first. Marguerite, my. dear, the Eat} incredible 
of Silverdale, But Lilian’s hair is black—Mar~ 
‘guerite’s brown.” 

He bowed low before her.. The their eyes 
met. What was there in that carcless, courteous 
glance of his to sendthequick»carnation to her 
cheek ? What was there in! her swift, dark, sad 
look to chill him so subtly but unmistakably ! 

** By Jupiter!” he to himself, “if I be- 
lieved in presentiments—but I don’t ! 39 

An hour later a gay y gathered around the 
glittering board. ‘The wg of the silver, the 
glow of the scarlet holly, the sparkle ofthe wines, 
were not bright as the murmurous compliments, 
the languid, brilliant wit. And théir laughter 
floated merrily and mellowly out into the frosty 
night. And blithest of all were the beautiful 
daughters of the host: 

And little they dreamed that night was the be- 
ginning of it all—of the hope and the doubt, of 
the gladness and the sorrow, of the desperation 
which begot deceit, Thé beginning of a noble 
love, of a sin as black as night, of a torture more 
bitter than death—the beginning of a mystery 
impossible to comprehend—of a tragedy terrible 
to contemplate. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ A nappy New Year!” the Earl said. 

‘*A happy New Year!” she laughed back at him. 

The morning sun was streaming into the break- 
fast-room of the Castle, Everywhere the bright 
rays darted ; over. the quaint-carved chairs, the 
black-polished floor, the dull red walls, the dain- 
tily appointed table, the sideboard heavy with 
massive crested silver, the branches of holly above 
the mantle, the bowl of hothouse. roses on the 
table—touched, too, the sweet face of Lilian 
Woodville as she dropped the damask curtain 
and turned from the window. 

How pretty she was! He had told himself so 
dozens of times, to be sure, in the last week, but 
that did not alter the fact at all; So was Mar- 
guerite pretty; they were feature for feature 
exactly aike. In the dusk, or even were the 
room not very bright, a mistake as to identity 
was more than probable ; ‘indeed,. it had often 
occurred, 

He was very handsome, as has been said—the 
Earl of Silverdale—tall, large-limbed, square- 
shouldered ; a great traveller, a splendid sports- 





ea ets > tom 





man, an accomplished Inguist. Add to all ‘this 
the fact that he was fabulously, absurdly wealthy, 
and you will understand how he became the 
shining. mark at which ambitious mammas 
directed their ‘social target, and toward which 
blushing débutantes sped their finest arrows. 

And now, after many a year of freedom, of 
serene immunity from lovers’ sighs and lovers’ 
longings—after days of adventure und nights of 
peril, after lingering under the shadow of the 
Sphinx, -and-hunting-elephants~ in ~Africa,-and 
buying curios in Damascue, and re velling in 
the brilliancy of Paris—after meeting many noble 
women and fair women, and just as lightly part- 
ing from them, he had come down to this old 
castle ia Warwickshire and fallen head over ears 
in love with a little, dark-haired maiden, whose 
big, grey, tender eyes had taken his heart by 
storm. 

‘A happy New Year to me?” he repeated, 
coming up to her where she stood on the hearth- 
rug, and:-looking down on the little figure in the 
erimeon cashmere aflutter with satiny bows. “I 
at you will have to decide that, Lilian.” 

ae | id 

She~ up at him suddenly—startled, 

a ot wave of rose swept from under 


‘to the clustering little rings upon 


er forty than thirty, this brown- 
ardéd. nobleman, and if he wazn’t 
Hid of speech-as a younger man might 
ill-very sincere and very fervent. 
h Lilian saw all this, so intense was 
‘she was silent. 


t seems 

‘that as these years of- indifference 
I shouldgtow® botiand cold at the sound of a 
young gitl’s-v ‘touch of her gown as she 
passed we. B ie true” 

“ Yet, Md “you 

Her heart was: multaously, 

What could she*say# This‘was-her first -pro- 
poral. She wasvery-gla4; that*she knew, and— 
yos,'® little frightened. . 

“I married eee a aaa ete ‘twenty- 
one The maasiioge lind een nee by our 
parents when4ve"w «* Iliked her in 
a brotherly sortof wi I went-to-her—I had 
made up my mind to 


- ker Sina 
be broken, Hermotiiér said . deli 
catethe shock’ gy oe Lsaw®her, how- 
every and she—oh, I sagritl’ ‘turning 
impatient’y away to the window, and stalking 
baek‘agaiv, “ It sounds so like a cad 5 but—well, 
T saw she-cared for me, and I could say nothing. 
We were married. She died within a year.” 

Silence, save for the crackling gossip of the fire 
in the grate. 

The girl glanced up. 
gravely. 

She moved forward a step ; she laid her clasped 
hands against his: breast. 

“T believe you,” she whispered, “and—lI love 

on!” ; 
- “My darling!” hea murmured. 

‘Hark ! there was a-rap.at the door.” 

“Come!” Lilian called. 

She walked forward. 

“T was told to give you this, miss,” one of the 
maids said, holding out a grayish, greasy-looking 
envelope. 

And then she disappeared. 

Lilian looked doubtfully, at the missive. It 
bore no address, The odour it diffused was un- 
pleasantly suggestive of the stables, 

She pe it, took out the half sheet of paper 
it contained, and read the following, scrawled in 
pencil :— 

“ Marguerite : Meet meat the vakant lodge to- 
nite. Bring me what I want, or I will strike the 
Earl for a hundred. ’Twould ‘be worth that to 
him.” 

What. did it mean? what in. the name of 
Heaven was it ell about? . Who had dared write 
to her sister in this fashion? And -Marguerite, 
who Lad always been so. proud! Lilian could 
not understand it at all. 
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He was regarding her 
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The blood had gone back to her heart with a 
rush. She-stood, there in the golden morning 
sunshine, quite still and rigid. 

The Earl's, voice, roused her. 

“ Have you had.bad ews? You are white as 
a ghost, dear. Can I help you?” 

“No, no!” crushing the letter into her pocket, 
and foreing her pale lips to smile, ‘* Nothing of 
importance. Ab, here is Bessie !” 

How glad she was to see Miss Tennyson’s saucy 
blonde face! It was,Marguerite’s secret, she told 
herself feverishly, Not hers—no} the earl’s—only 
Lorraine’s, 

“Down before me, Lilidan--happy New Year! 
Good morning, Sir Stuart. I’m hungry as a 
hunter ; and, where is Marguerite ?” 

A quick step came along the hall. 

“Talk of angels ! I’ve been for a walk, while all 
you lazy folks are dozing. How do you feel, papa? 
A happy New, Year, Aunt Clara.” 

She was looking.very brilliant and pretty, Her 
cheeks glowing, her eyes sparkling from her brisk 
walk in the frosty air. 

She, took off her bird-breasted hat and kid- 
gloves; and sat down to breakfast in her trim 
walking, costume of golden-brewn cloth and fur. 

There was quite a gay party gathered at the 
Castle. An,Indian officer home on furlough ; an 
Australian heiress, visiting for the. first time the 
country of her parents; the major of a crack 
London regiment; a wealthy Irish widow and her 
bewitching little daughter. e The merriest of them 
all this bright New. Year's morning was Mar- 
guerite Woodville, Lilian, watched her furtively, 
half-fearfully. 

She was so full. of moods of late; now silent, 
sullen, full of bitterness; :again—and this cer- 
tainly seemed like.acting, it was so extreme, capri- 
cious, excitable--jesting, laughing, anawering 
every sally of wit with a flash of humour or of 
satire, “ sharp and keen as steel.” 

‘*T want to speak. to you, Marguerite,” said 
Lilian. 

It was an hour later,-and thesisters stood alone 
in the upper. hall., Fill 

“Come into my,room., Well?” 

Lilian put her hand in her pocket, drew out the 
note, 

“ Another blunder because of our likeness, dear. 
The servant, who gaye me this evidently thought 
she was. giying it to you., I did not know—lI read 
it.” 


Marguerite crimsoned. She snatched the paper 
—glanced oven it. 

“What are you going to wear to the Haz:ltines’ 
ball?” 

Lillian was thunderstruck. 

“ Marguerite !”” 

“T asked you. what you were going to wear to 
the Hazeltines’ ball ?” 

“But that note!” Lilian protested, feeling cold 
and choked. ‘* Who wrote it—who.dared write 
so to you 2” 

Marguerite laughed, the-low, bitter laugh, her 
sister had come, to dread, 

“Don’t you -think, that is my affair? I do. I 
would advise you to wear pink, . I’m going to try 
and get asleep now. I was up before six. So— 
hoping you will pardon. the abrupt termination of 
this audience——” 

She pushed her gently into the hall, and locked 
the door, 

Lilian stood aghast. Marguerite had never 
acted so—never / Waa-she-crazy ? 

_ Her eyes filled with tears of fright, mortifica- 
tion, dismay: She-ran down stairs, caught up a 
shawl, flung it over her head, hurried through 
the library, opened a side door leading into the 


garden, sped down’the'steps and across theisnow. 


to a little'\Chinese -pagoda which:‘had been her 
favourite retreat since she wasa child. 

She wanted a place, time, chance, to think it 
out. No one would disturb her. here, . It was a 
lovely day for the first of January, blue-skied, 
Suoshiny, almost warm. 

She sat down at the round table, laid her arms. 
upon it. Her head, shrouded in the scarlet 
shawl, dropped low. 

Who could have written that note? Did-it 
explain all that was mysterious about Loraine, of 
late ? She was.too young to have had.any lovers, 
admirers even— «wait / 





Vividly—a very glare of light—a recollection 
flashed upon her, 

On thier return from school, their father had 
given each a fine saddle-horse. And the liveried 
groom who had ridden at a, respectable distance 
behind them, he had seemed to adore Marguerite. 
But, pshaw! he would not presume. He was 
very handsome though, tall, slender,. brigandish- 
looking, with a black moustache. And once-she 
had seen him pick up a flower Marguerite 
dropped, and once she saw him kiss the glove 
caught upon the pommel—while Marguerite pre- 
tended not to see, Oh, a stream of horrible 
doubts, memories rushed in upon her. 

“Did you get my note? I’m stone broke. 
Se a deuced sight rather have you than the cash, 

ut——” 

Lilian started violently.. In her absorption 
she had not heard the step, till a hand closed 
fiercely on her shoulder, an insolent voice spoke 
in her ear. 

She sprang up, white with anger, quivering in 
every nerve, 

Before her stood a man attired in the livery. of 
a groom, corduroy knee-breeches, light, coat 
with crested buttons, and jockey-cap ; a diaboli- 
cally gooit-looking chap, brown-skinned. and 
flashing-eyed. 

“ What do you want ?” she panted. 

She was not conszious she spoke at all. 

“You!” i 

Just one word, but brutally said. j 

As she flung back her head, the lightning of 
her indignant eyes glittering over him, the shawl : 
she wore slipped to the floor. 

“ The deuce !”’ he cried. i 

He fairly jumped backward. The next instant 
he was bowing before her, abashed, humble, full 
of penitence. ; 

“You must forgive me—I did not know it was 
you, Miss Lilian!” he stammered, apologetically. ! 

She bowed coldly. 

“Go!” 

He skulked away. 

She hurried home, her cheeks on fire, her brain | 
in a whirl. : 

The fellow had not said for whom he had mis- 
taken her. There could be only one, for had he 
not persisted in his error even when he had seen | 
her face? And-had he any right to speak so to 
Marguerite, her proud, lovely sister? Oh, the 
thought was terrible ! 

But she must meet and mingle with her guests, | 


a 


-and tell the nervous incapable aunt who lived } 


with them absolutely nothing, and look forward | 
to the evening with a consuming dread, { 

She.could hardly think of her own sweet love- ; 
dream—her gallant betrothed. H 

Poor, Marguerite! how had she put herself in 
this man’s power? Once she went to her sister’s 
door and knocked. 

“Let mein. It is only I—Lilian.” 

And back came the sweet, mocking, drowsy | 
voice ; i 

‘*T am asleep. Please don’t wake me. Go} 
away!” 

The Earl of Silverdale, meeting his affianced in 
the corridor, remarked her pallor, her suppressed 
excitement. | 

“Come for a drive, darling. I haven’t had a 
chance to say a word to you yet.” 

She gave him. a look full, of love, but drew | 
away her hands. 

“No, no—not now! My head aches.” i 
And she hurried away. He did not see her 
again for some hours, | 
He rode into the village to post some letters 
and vicit a friend, | 
When he returned the yellowish winter dusk 
was lying dim and cold over the abbey park, and 
above the stars were glimmering out, frosty and 

golden. 

He went up the shallow, dragon-guarded stone 
steps to the great. doors. He turned a handle. 
It yielded. He'wasin the vestibule. 

*T don’t hear. the clink of china,” he con- 
sidered. “ Kettledrum must be over.” 

And. sure enongh when. he opened the other 
door and passed into the hall, he saw that it was 
deserted. t 

Those who gathered there. every evening to sip 
their fre grant souchong.tea had vanished to dress. ' 


‘ 


_— oe 








The lamps were not yet lighted. The fire had 
burned down and glowed dull and ruddy, 

He went on down the hall, his, riding bosts 
making a tremendous clatter, when he noticed a 
figure sitting in a queer, three-cornered chair 
near the hearth and just out. of the reddish disk 
of light. 

He stopped short. His heart gave a great, glad 
eap. 

He knew her, now. There was no mistaking 
the slender little figure in the trailing white 
gown, the dainty, stag-like head, 

She had missed him. She was waiting to have 
a word alone with him—his dear little love. 

She glanced up as he strode toward her, look 
ing gigantic in the dim light. 

Bar-headed, fur-coated he stoopsd, caught her 
hand in his, 

“T wonder if you know how [ love you?” he 
whispered, passionately. “Can it be only one 
week ago [saw you first? It seems as though [ 
had always known you—always loved you. Why, 
here I’ve been haunting the light in your window, 
and losing my head when you sang, and touchiny: 
a book because you laid it down—in short,” with 
a low, happy laugh, “making a most thunderin; 
idiot of myself, And you—I wonder if you care 
for me at all, you little white witch ?” 

She rose. What was hesaying? The firelight 
and the shadows danced fantastically before her. 
Life, reason, seemed slipping from her, 

Overwhelmingly clear, dazzlingly clear, oue 
fact alone stood forth—he loved her, 

“ How much?” he entreated, quizzically. 

The words which Shakespeare has put in Mark 
Antony’s mouth came to her. 

“©There’a beggary in the love that can ,be 
reckoned !’” she quoted, hoarsely. 

She remembered nothing except his presence 

“ And,” lower still, “you love me like that ?” 

Was she going mad ? 

“ With all my heart and soul !” 

He caught her in his arms, 

“ My love, my own, my little Lilian !”’ 

* Lilian !” 

With a stifled shriek she tore herself free, 
rushed along the hall, flashed lightning-like up 
the stairway —vanished. 

Blankly the Earl of Silverdale looked after her. 

Th-n, thunderstruck with compreliension, con- 
sternation, he ground an oath’ between his teeth 

“ Marguerite !” 


CHAPTER III. 


TINK-A-LING-LING-LING ! 
‘“ There’s dinnen!” cried Bessie Teunysou, gaily. 
“Oh, blessed sound !” 


‘¢* We may live without love. What. is passion but 
pining ? 
But where is the man who can live without 
dining ?’” 


quoted Sir Stuart, solemnly. 
“Very true indeed!” nodded Aunt Clara, 
gravely. “And I do wish the children would be 


!more prompt. Yesterday the fish was just a 


shade uverdone.” 

Sir Stuart laughed, His sister’s pet weakness 
was 1 good dinner, and he knew it. 

They were all gathered in the long, low, firelit, 
waxlizht drawing-room, old-fashioned as to furni- 
ture, as bas been said, but given an air at once 
homelike and attractive by its rich curtains and 
portieres, its wide-cushioned wlndow seats, its 
brass-tiled hearth—more than all by the cheery 
fire which galloped gloriously up tbe chimuey. 

“Here is one of ‘the children!’” laughed 
Major Murray. : 

Lilian—yes. But Harold, Earl of Silverdale, 
took 2 second look to make ‘sure, and tien drew 
a long breath, 

“By Jupiter!” he said to bimeelf, recalling 
his enormous blunder of an hour ago, “a man 
had better use his eyes in this house, or he’d find 
hiraself marrying his sister-in-law instead of his 
sweetheart, thereby becoming his own brother+in- 
law instead of—blest if I can say what!” 

His eyes, amused, perplexed, adoving, met these 
of his betrothed, 
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She flashed him a glance and a smile. 

How well he looked in evening dress! Its 
inky blackness brought cut mure boldly the 
golden lights in his beard and hair. 

On the breastplate of snowy linen which 
fashion demands blazed a bit of blue flame, a 
sipphire of purest lustre. 

“ Where is Marguerite?” Sir Stuart asked, 

“Oh, she asked me to make her excuses!” 
Aunt Clara said. “She is suffering with neu- 
ralgie, and unable to leave her room. It is too 
bad, too,” she added, plaintively, “as I know we 
are to have vol-au-vent for dinner, and that is one 
of her favourites. 

Harold felt immensely relieved. He had been 
dreading the meeting--actually dreading it. 

Dinner passed off successfully. 

Thrilled by the strange happenings of the day, 
by the presence of her lover—excited by strange, 
vague fears for Marguerite, remembering the con- 
tents of the note—Lilian talked and laughed, 
and parried skilfully, and with spirit the conver- 
sational lances levelled at her. 

Her father looked at her in amazement, Usually 
Lilian was rather quiet. He did not know that 
she was endeavouring to keepin check her irri- 
tating uneasiness concerning Marguerite. 

Major Murray quite lost his hears to her that 
night. And she was a picture, to-be-sure, with 
her round, white throat and sweet, flushed 
young face, blossoming up from the rich velvet 
dinner*dress, which was just the colour of a 
Jacqueminot rose, 

Ouce more in the drawing-room, she went 
directly to the window, and pressed her face to 
the pane. 

The stars had clouded over. It was begin- 
ning to rain—a slow, cold rain, which fell like 
sleet. 

She turned away, went out into the hall, up 
the stairs. 

The smell of cigar-smoke reached her from the 


distant dining-room, and she could hear the clink ; 


of glasses, 

At Marguerite’s door she paused, knocked. No 
answer, 

She pushed it open—passed in, 
serted., 

The waxlights burned brightly on the dressing- 
table, though the fire on the blue-and-white 
hearth had died down. A silken scarf lay where 
Marguerite had thrown it ; a book on the floor ; 
a tiny malachite clock ticked on the mantel. The 
air of desolation, though, was terrifying te Lilian 
in her intense nervousness, 

Marguerite had gone to that rendezvous, then. 
She had responded in person to that impertinent 
note ; in the cold, in the rain—Lilian could hear 
it beating against the windows now. And she— 
the sister who loved her—she must not follow 
her. Marguerite would think she was spying. 
Ob, the inaction was maddening ! 

She twisted her hands cruelly together as she 
paced the cozy nest of a room up and down. 

What wasthat? A step running lightly up 
the back stairs, along the corridor—the swish of 
wet garments. 

The door was flung wide open. Marguerite 
sppeared, recoiled at the sight of her sister, then 
shut the door and came boldly forward. 

**Don’t devour me, dear,” she said, laugh- 
ingly. ‘I’m not good to eat.” 

For Lilian was staring at her, dismay and 
doubt dimming her eyes. 

And no wonder. Her clothes were drenched ; 
her hair had fallen over her shoulders—heavy 
with rain, it glistened in the waxlight; her 
cheeks were crimson, her breath coming pantingly, 
as if from fast running. 

‘* Marguerite!” She came up and clasped 
her atms about her sister’s neck. ‘* Where were 
you? with whom? Ob, darling, what is wrong 
with you ?” 

‘*Take care—I’m wet—you will spoil your 
dress |” 

But Lilian only held her tighter. 

‘* Marguerite, for our mother’s sake!’ she 
pleaded. 

With gentle dec’siveness the other pushed her 
away. 

‘ My dear child, I ‘shall never get dressed at 


It was de- 


this rate,” hurrying off her wet attire as she ' 








spoke, ‘‘and I must go downstairs. It is New 
Year’s night, you know, and we always have a 
dance on New Year’s nigit. Here, help me on 
with this. My neuralgia has disappeared, thanks 
to my walk! There! now hand me my bronze 
slippers. Just wait till I twist up my hair. Now 
my dress ; no jewellery. Come!” 

Lilian looked at her, breathless. 

What manner of woman was she ? 
never known her at all till now ? 

For, except that her cheeks were more glowing, 
her eyes more dark and brilliant than usual, she 
looked as she did every evening—fair, serene, 
artistically clad. 

Her gown was of lace, black and clinging, with 
just a glint of crimson showing here and there as 
she walked. 

Feeling dumb and dazed, Lilian followed her. 

At the head of the stairs Marguerite turned, 
put up both her hands, took her sister’s face 
within them, kissed it once, twice. 

“ There is one kiss for you, and one—for the 
future Countess of Silverdale !”’ 

And then while Lilian stood still as stone, 
incapable of movement, mo:e bewildered than 
ever, Marguerite ran lightly down the broad steps 
into the brilliant drawing-room and her laughter 
came sounding up the stairway, ringing and 
sweet, 


Had she 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Ts the bride ready ?” 

* Almost.” 

“ Did any one see my fan ?” 

“ With Lady Patmore’s compliments.” 

*‘ Just the day for a wedding.” 

* Perfect—yes.” 

Hither and thither they flew like butterflies— 
the merry comments, questions, suggestions. 

And it was just the day for a wedding, this 
beautiful morning in June ; for everywhere was 
sunshine, warm, glowing and golden, over the 


| rambling, ivy-covered old abbey, the smooth, 


green lawn, the low hedges, white with hawthorne 
—every where sunshine and rozes and the delicious 
freshness and fragrance of early summer. 

Every door about the Honour stood ajar. 
Within all was commotion, excitement, for the 
house was packed with guests wherever one could 
be disposed of, and 


“The lovely London ladies trod 
The floors with gliding feet.” 


An event of no trivial interest was the wedding 


| of to-day. Not only was its importance acknow- 
| ledged in the great world of fashion. The politi- 


cal position of the groom, his wealth and social 
standing, gave it peculiar and widespread signi- 
ficance, 

The merry bustle grew louder ; carriages rolled 
up theavenue. The coachmen had received their 
favours. The party was assembling in the hall. 

Sir Stuart, calm and high-bred as usual, had 
come out of the library, And now the six bride:- 
maids—among them Marguerite, all in pink silk 
and pearls—came trooping down. 

And now the bride ! in snowy, glistening trail- 
ing satin, simple to severity despite its richness ; 
orange-blossoms in the dark hair, white roses in 
the little, kidded hands, a veil of fragile and 
priceless honiton lace over all. Not a speck of 
colour about her save the wild-rose tint in her 
checks, the crimson in her lips. 

She made as lovely a bride and as sweet as 
a poet could dream of ora king desire. 

“Happy is the bride the sun shines on!” 
laughed Bessie Tennyson. 

“ My little Lilian, all joy go with you!” her 
father said, as he kissed her, 

And then they were crowding out on the broad 
steps—gentlemen in the gravity of broadcloth, in 
the military splendour of scarlet, gold-laced uni- 
forms; ladies clad in all the dainty, brilliant hues, 
the rare laces, the gleaming jewels of which a 
marriage of such celebrity authorized the display. 

Tke carriages were filled ; sped on. At the little 
village church, gay with flags and banners and 
greenery without, banked and carpeted with roses 
within, Lord Silverdale awaited his bride. 

A flutter, a silence, a simple, solemn ceremony. 





a 


Then, with burst of music and mad ringing of 
bells, the Earl and Countess of Silverdale passed 
out into the flooding sunshine, the cheering mul- 
titude, and were driven back to the Abbey. 

“T have only one regret to-day, Lilian,” said 
her husband, as they turned in under the arch of 
roses which spanned the gateway—“ the absence 
of my step-daughter.” 

How odd it sounded ! 

“TI did not urge her. She has the eccentric, 

perhaps pvatural, prejudice girls feel on such a sub- 
ject, and I am ashamed to say I am almost as 
great a stranger to herasare you. She is devoted 
to the sisters with whom she has passed her life, 
but when she comes home for good next year, she 
will learn to love you. She cannot help it, sweet- 
heart.” 
A very brilliant wedding breakfast! Never 
before had the old dining-room echoed to such 
musical laughter, such sparkling wit. Toasts 
were proposed, champagne corks popped ; mer- 
rily gurgled the golden wine into the shallow 
lass. 


And then the carriage came round. The bride 
went to change her dress, and came down habited 
in soft dove-grey, from the plumed hat to the 
trim, kid boots. 

Good-byes were said, a hundred last words 
spoken, the carriage was entered through a storm 
of rice. 

Bessie Tennyson’s pink satin slipper just missed 
the bridegroom’s head, and they were whirled 
away down the avenue Lilian looking back with a 
face sweeter than ever, because just a little tear- 
ful. * * ee * 

“ Letters—for me?” 

The beautiful daughter of the Earl of Silverdale 
turned from the window of the Belgian convent 
school at sound of the nun’s light. step—a tall, 
slender girl, with the air of a princess. 

“Yes, dear; two—four. They came while you 
were away at Lucerne.” . 

“ Ah, yes. I wrote papa I was going there with 
the family of a school friend, but told him to 
write here as usual. I did not think we would be 
gone so long.” : 

“Long!” The little, black-robed, white-coifed 
sister stood on tip-toe to pat affectionately the 
girl’s fresh cheek, “Indeed, it seemed years with- 
out you. The convent always is lonely in vaca- 
tion, but it seems doubly so when you are not 
here.” 

“Thank you, Sister Therese!” she said, smil- 


ing. 

‘i And now I must go away and let you read 
your letters in peace.” 

And she bustled off. 

School had just reopened. This was the 
recreation hour. From the playground below 
came the boisterous clamour of young voices, the 
silvery ring of young laughter. 

The sunset light was streaming into the 
deserted study hall as Lady Iva Romaine leaned 
by an open casement and read her letters. 

From whom was this, addressed in a pretty 
foreign hand? Ah! the proud lips were com- 
pressed for a moment. a 

“ From my stepmother !” she said, with bitter- 
ness, 

But as she read it, all the dislike, the resent- 
ment, died out of her face. 


“Tam young—not much older than yourself, 
dear,” the letter ran, “and very ignorant. But I 
hope, I know, we shall be happy together. I 
would have gone to see you before this, but 
knew you were travelling with friends. I love 
you already for your father’s sake, Won't you 
come home soon and give me an opportunity to 
love you for your own ?” 


Below, the noisy merriment grew still louder. 
But the girl in the schoolroom heard it not at all, 
as she stood lost in thought. 

She had dreaded the thought of a stepmother. 
But perhaps she would cling to her after all. 
The letter was everything that was kind, simple 
and sincere. 

Look at Iva aa she stands there—a good long 
look. 

A marvellously lovely face that, clear cut as 4 
cameo against the rosy sunset light; a very 
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proud face, toc. The pearl-fair forehead clustered 
over with soft, golden rings ; the straight, pretty 
nose, and round, dimpled chin ; the wonderful, 
luminous eyes, so darkly blue as to be almost 
black ; the geranium-red mouth, with the short 
upper lip and gleaming teeth ; the satiny cheek, 
with its pink, flickering bloom ; the swift, radiant 
smile—ah, no wonder the convent seemed dull 
and sad when she was away ! 

Night fell. The lamps were lighted. Study 
hour passed. It was time for prayers, then bed. 

Two hours later. The great building was dark 
as the grave—just as silent. See! a reddish 
glow on the lowest floor. Bright—still brighter ! 
It crept inward, upward. It coiled around the 
pillars ; it writhed along the floor like a srake ; 
it crept up the stairs stealthily, bungrily ; it 
licked the balustrades ; it began to belch thick, 
black vapours. 

Hark! with what a queer, crackling sound it 
stole on. And now it had reached the second 
landing. 

The breath from an open window fanned it. 
It sprang to the doors, it rushed forward with a 
sudden roar, fiercely, furiously, luridly it leaped 
upward, 

“Fire!” 

Some one in the streets sent the frantic cry 
outshrilling. 

Bells outpealed ; men came hurrying to the 
spot ; ladders, water—all necessary aids were at 
hand in a twinkling. 

Aroused so suddenly, terribly, still half dazed 
with sleep, within all was confusion. But out of 
the disorder grew system—out of the panic a 
certain desperate quietude. 

The nuns formed their pupils in the regular 

le, and calmly gave the necessary orders. 

Out on a back porch, down an exposed stair- 
way, two and two they went. Once in the great 
= below, the superioress began to count her 

ock. 

“Sister Augustine,” she cried—“she is not 
here. Nor Iva—Lady Iva Romaine!” 

And just then a wild cry went up from the 
excited crowd, 

For high above them, at an arched window of 
the old grey bui'ding, now hidden by smoke, now 
= revealed by flame, looked a girl’s white 

ace, 

“Tva—it is Iva!” cried the Mother Superior, 
in terror. “Save her—quick, the stairway !” 

But even as she epoke, with a roar, a crash, a 
dense black crowd of smoke, the stairway fel’, 

Then uprose one cry : 

“ Ladders !” 

With magical quickness thsy were brought and 
placed against the building. A man ascended— 
retreated, Another succeeded him—fell back. 

“Tt is no use!” he shouted. “No living 
thing can pass through that fire!” 

It did look terrible, flinging from every window 
its ragged, crimson banners. 

“Stand back, you cowards!” The wordsrang 
through the surging masses, over them, clear and 
commanding as a bugle blast heralding war. 
Bi Lt you chatter your cowardice, a life is in 
peril !”” 

There was atumult in the crowd. It parted to 
tet a man through—a strange figure. 

Tustantly they knew he was one of the guests 
from the great masquerade ball being held that 
uight, for he wore the dress of an Italian noble- 
man of bygone days, all white and rose satin, with 
clinking sword and plumed hat, and buckles 
glittering with jewels. 

He flung coat and hat to the ground, rushed to 
the ladder, began toswing himself up—up! Just 
above him the flame tore out gcldenly. Still on 
oe P- 

The multitude watched him breathless. He 
seemed to possess the strength and skill of an 
acrobat, the lithe sinuousness of a tiger. 

Still bravely on! A cheer uprose as he reached 
the window where the two women stood. There 
seemed to be some dispute. Finally he lifted 
aut the smaller figure, began his descent. Down 
at last—burned, begrimed. 

Kindly hands grasped his burden. They strove 
to hold him—to reason with him. He shook 
them off, as a dog who shakes his ears when he 
leaps from the water to the land. 





Again he sprang for the ladder, again he 
clambered upwards, again he reached the case- 
ment. The girl he had come to save was lying 
against the window-pane, quite still. 

He called, She did not move. 

He jumped into the room. A beam had fallen 
on her arm, pinioning her to the floor. 

Below, the understanding that something was 
wrong above spread, gained ground. 

“Come down,” they yelled, “or you will both 
perish !” 

For ever fiercer, brighter grew the monstrous 
yellow tongues which lapped the old convent in 
their frantic embrace. 

He worked—good heavens, how he worked ! 

He tore at the beam—he dragged it—he put 
forth all his Jeonine young strength to move it. 

His skin was cracking, his lips parched, his eyes 
starting from their sockets ; but still in the awful 
sound of falling timbers, in the fearful heat, the 
smoke, the glare, he struggled on. 

One last tremendous effort, which strained 
every muscle, every nerve, and sent his blood 
throbbing to his temples—one gigantic, magnifi- 
cent effort—and the heavy beam was lifted and 
fung aside ! 

To stcop cver the insensib’e figure, lift in 
his arms, step through the sash out on the ledge, 
was but the work of a moment. Would he reach 
the ground in safety ? 

The ladders were charred, burning. 

Down—slowly down. And the vast concourse 
held its breath, as bearing his unconscious burden, 
himself totting, half-bllnded, slowly, painfully 
he came. 

They noticed that he hid the girl’s face on his 
breast as he staggered where the flame was 
th‘ckest. 

Below the second story! Sure{they were safe 
now. 

From a thousand throats uprang a delirious 
ery of joy. There were wild shouts, waving 
handkerchiefs, then silence. For with an ominous, 
creaking sound the ladder had snapped—fallen. 

* * . * * 


When the Earl of Silverdale arrived in Belgium, 
in a: swer to the telegram sent him, he found his 
daughter lying very quiet, and white and beauti- 
ful. Her arm had been broken in the full—other- 
wise she was unhurt. 

“ Why, ycu are a woman, dear!” he cried, in 
amazement, 

It was over ayear since he had seen her. She 
smiled faintly. 

“ How did you leave my—my mother?” she 
asked 

He brightened at the word. : 

‘Not very strong, but very happy, feerful be- 
cause of your Accident, but rejoic'ng in the hope 
of having you home soon.” 

And then he went on to tell about her—her 
beauty, her goodness, her gay, gentle, loving ways. 
He was so very much in earnest he touched his 
daughter deeply. 

“T suppose I must fall down and worship her, 
too, if she isas lovely as all that.” 

He laughed lightly, tenderly, and bent and 
kissed her. 

“And now I must find this young bero who 
saved your life, dear. Who is he? Where is 
he ? - ‘ 

She smiled and shook her head. 

“Don’task me. Ah, here is Sister Therese— 
ask her!” 

And he did. 

The brave young man who had saved Sister 
Augustine’s life and Iva’s, He was in the hospi- 
tal. Rather badly burned, yes. And with a dis- 
located shoulder and broken wrist. Would mon- 
sieur go to him ?—well. 

When, the next morning, the Earl of Silverdale 
called on his daughter his fair, handsome face was 
full of excitement. 

“T know him, Iva—just think, I know him 
well!” 

The golden head turned towards him. 

“Know whom, papa?” 

“Your rescuer, dear—the brave boy who saved 
you. Hisestatesin Sussex joinours. He is very 
wealthy, very n b's, and the handsomest Jad you 
could see in a dry’, ride!” 

“ Bis nar e?” 





“ Licnel Curzon.” 

She turned wearily away. After all, what in- 
terest did it hold for her ? 

But many months were not to pass before, 
looking back, she would recollect where she had 
first heard the name. The hospital ward with 
its rows of snowy cots, the dark-robed sisters, the 
subdued light, the silence, and her own ennuiand 
indifference. 

But just then there came to her no inkling, no 
premonition, that the name she now so coldly 
heard would one day thrill her, and set her heart 
beating madly ; no presentiment that it would 
come to be the dearest in all the great wide world 
to her ; no faintest idea nor shadow cf forewarn- 
ing that she would come to dread the owner of the 
neme—to fear, pity, scorn, condemn him, the 
while—oh, the strangeness of it alli1—the while 
she loved him dearly. 





CHAPTER V. 


* Do sit down, Marguerite !” 

T can’t, Aunt Clara. Iam restless to-night. 
I feel as though something was going to happen.” 

She was walking nervously backward and for- 
ward, 

She started as a doubled knock came to the 
front door of the Honour. 

“A telegram?” queried her father, looking up 
from his paper. 

She took the yellow envelope from the servanf. 

——- 

“Dear me, I suppose it is a disappointment 
about those oysters ordered from to. m !” cogitated 
Aunt Clara. 7 . 

The purple September gloaming bad closed in, 
and in the library of the Castle the lamps were 
lighted. 

“Tt is for me, from Lilian. It says :— 


“¢The convent in Belgium has been burned 
down. Ivainjured. Her father has gone to her. 
Come to me at once, if possible. LILIAN. 


Sir Stuart rose. 
“(Can you be ready for the six a.M. train ? 
“Of course! I shall go then.” : 

Aunt Clara placidly resumed her kuitting. 

“T am glad,” she said, “Dobbyns has not 
failed to express the eysters.” ae 

“Where is the despatch sent from?” Sir 
Stuart asked. 

“The Langham, London.” : 

“ Ah, they've got back from Paris, then—pro- 
bably on their way home!"" 

And so it proved when the sisters met. : 

“You are not looking well, Lilian!” Marguerite 
cried, at sight of her. : 

In trutb, the rounded cheek was thinner than 
it used to be. 

“T have not been very strong. You remember 
how I used to faint away at school? Well, I had 
Doctor Black examine my heart lately. It was, 
as I feared, rather seriously affected.” 

“Oh, Lilian !”’ “e 

he was really shocked. : 

Ten dear” She tried to smile, “That is 
why 1 wanted you with me.” 

* How is Iva burt?” 

“Her arm is broken, She would have been 
much more seriously injured, I believe, were it 
not for the heroism of some unknown gallant 
who, when she was pinioned by a beam in the 
burning building, rescued and bore her out at 
tremendous personal peril. Harold will, of cours, 
write me all particulars.” : 

An hour later, when they sat by the fire in 
their luxurious chamber—both in négligée and 
swan’s down slippers—Marguerite said, sud- 
> “ canes 

“ Are you happy, Lilian ! 

The rh ecm ny Silverdale laughed softly as 
she unbraided her dusky tresses. 

“ Perfectly happy, dear. So happy I have a 
constant fear it cannot last.” 

* Lilian!” ? 

‘‘Oh, we must not get dreamy! It is only a 
foolish presentiment, I suppose—no, not presenti- 
ment, a fancy, which will vanish with my dear 
love’s coming.” 
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‘Her dear love! Was she not indeed happy to 
have the right to call him so? Marguerite thought 
bletsedly happy ? 

“ When are you going home?” 

Home was a princely mansion lying iu the green 
heart of a Sussex woedland. 

“As soon as Harold returns. 
come with us, dear,” 

They sat and talked 


‘* Till the fire was out in the chamber there, 
And the little bare feet were cold.” 


You must 


The following morning the Countess did not 
feel strong enough to atterd church, for it was 
Sunday, so Marguerite went alone. 

Such a fresh, crisp, delightful: day as it was! 
She would wa'k back. So at the edifice she dis- 





missed the carriage, aud after the service started | 


to return to the hotel on foot, 

She had gone but a few streets when some- 
thing, she could never have told what, forced 
her to look round. As she did so she paled— 
shivered. 

It was as some: mysterious -power had im- 
pressed her—she was being followed. And. the 


“ Hush !” 

She needed no threat. 
lyzed with fear. 

He did not mean to use-the weapon, coward 
though he was. But how.could she know. that ? 
It was simply,a bit of his every day bravado ; 
ruffianism in a critical moment: asserting itself. 

“T followed you, you see. Give me more, She’s 
rich. I'il bet:she has given you plenty. Isa 
pity you didn’t catch his lordship. Perhaps he’d 
have been good enough for you, seeing as how you 
scorn an houest feller like me)!” 

The words were fairly hissed—were not above 
a whisper. 

They did not waken the unobserved, recumbent 
figure. 

How. heayy she was growing in his rude grasp. 
Fainting, perhaps. 

He. roughly released his hold.. She fell back in 


She was literally para- 


her chair, 


“Great Lord ! she isn’t-——” 
He dare not think his dread.. Her head Jay 
motionless against the chair back. Her face.was 


' drawn—white as ashes. Her eyes half open-— 


tall, siender figure in the loud-checked ulster and | 
round felt hat—bah ! how disgustingly -familiar } 


it looked. She fairly sickened with, recognition, 
She hastened on. Once in the hotel, she flung 
into her sister’s room, shut the door. 


And then she remembered what Lilian had told. : 


her. She must not alarm her, 
She faced the Countess, laughing forcibly: 


*‘ Just think, I walked home... And so fast,” , 


pressing her hands t> her hot ch2eks. 
out of breath.” 
When dinner had been removed, she: .pro- 


“Tamvall 


glaring, sightless. Her lips ghastly—parted. 

He Jaid his ear to her moutb, his hand on her 
heart, 

There was no breath in;one, no beat in the 
other. 

He sprang back. His lips formed-one fearful 
gasping word. He looked around wildly. Then 
he sprang through the, window, leaped the veran- 
da, dashed into the shrubbery—fied. 

Ten minutes passed—twenty. Some.one began 


| to play a jingling piano in the room below. The 


posed what she had all day been choking te.sug- 


gest:: 

** Lilian, let us go down to Sussex—privately, 
I mean—before the Earl returns. You say they 
are going to giver youa magnificent reception. 
Harold won’t care about that now, bringing 
home Iva ill. Don’t you-think he ‘would: feel 
happier to find you quietly installed there before 
him—ready to welcome bim and his daughter ?” 
wae sweet, pale face opposite lit up, like a 
cblid’s, 


sound awvke-Marguerite, ’ 
She sat.up- 
“ Lilian !” 
It was quite dark.. She rubbed her eyes, rose, 


' groped her way to the mantel, found matches, lit 


the candles in the brass candlesticks, and turned 


| to her sister. 


‘*A happy thought of yours, Marguerite, and.a ‘ 


kindly one, dear. 
ostentation cf.a public reception. We will go as 
s00n as possible.” 

She rang the bell. 

“ And as quietly ?” 

** OF course.” 

To her maid she gave all directions, 
was to be observed. 
next. 

They did so; Hylfsway to their destination 
an accident occurred. Of comparatively slight 
importance, it yet uecessitated their remaining 


They-would leave cn Monday, 


at the hotel of a small village till the following. ; 


day, when an engine would be sent down. 

Neither noticed the tall young man inthe plaid 
ulster who left the disabled train.as did they, and 
walked up the street behind the crawling cab. 

They retired, exhaueted. When they awoke it 
was to learn that through some error they had 
not been called, the engine had come and gone, 
and they were stranded in this desolate little 
hamlet for another twelve hours, 

The day dragged by. Towards, evening. Mar- 
guerite threw: herself, down on a lounge in their 
private parlour. In a few moments she was 
asleep. 

By, the window sat the countess, The evaning 
was chilly,, She had flung.a lace scarf over her 
head. Time was not long: to her, justnow ; she 
was writing to Harold. 

The sun had gone down. Its yellowish after- 
glow was still lying over the quiet landscape. A 
step came along the balcony just without. A 
shadow fell across her paper. 

She looked up. A face was glaring down upon 
her—a cruel, handsame.face, with. wrathful, black 
eyes, a huge, black moustache,, and) thin, vindie- 
tive lips drawn back ‘till the flashing teeth were 
displayed. 

She started up—to cry out.) Butshecould not 
to save her life utter the faintest.sound, 

He jerked a revolver out of bis hip-pocket, and 
shock it menacingly. 


I was dreading. the pomp, the ! 


** Asleep, dear?” 

She went toward lier, drew down the blind, 
pulled the curtains to, then bent and shook her. 

‘‘Tt is time for supper, Lilian. You will take 
cold so near-——”’ 

A queer choking cry. She staggered—re- 
covered herself. 


Pshaw! Lilian had fainted! But, no! She 


' tore her dress open, and laid her ear over the 


white breast. Still! almost chilly already—no / 
*O, Heaven!” she murmured, “she. is 


| dead!” 





Dazed, powerless, quivering, Marguerite stood 


Secrecy . and looked at her in the dull, streaky light. 


A scarf of black Spanish lace was wound over 
the pretty head, which lay so terribly quiet 
against the back of the rusty chair. Like marble 
was the face—as white, as cold. 

Marguerite grew dizzy. Her eyes, drooped. 

Ah, what was that—there on the floor—on a 
feld of her sister’s gown ? 

She stooped, caught it up. 

A revolver—a cheap, common, villainous- 
looking thing. 

She rushed to the light, held it up, examined 
it. Crudeley scratched on the plate were two 
initials-—‘ R, G.” 

Great, heaven —his / How had he come here ? 

She was used to firearms—a cousin« had 
taught her. It was, loaded—yes; but no 
chamber had been emptied. To what might it 
not lead? She must’secrete it, for the present.at 
least. Soon would a gaping crowd gather. 

She lifted the lid of her little travelling-trunk, 
dropped it in, and snapped the spring lock, 

Ab ! now she knew, now she understood. it all ! 
He had followed. her, sought an interview, to- 
night had seen Lilian at the window, mistaken 
her, approached, threatened. her, terrified her. 
And the threat and the terror, in her delicate 
state of health, had killed her. What- would she 
do? What,could she do ? 

The room went spinning around and around, 

The Countess of Silverdale, with everything to 


, live for—love, huskand, position—she was.dead ! 


| 


And Marguerite, hunted, disgraced, miserable, 
had yet to live and: face it all—the.wretchedness, 
the shame 

She almost envied. the dead - woman. there. 


I Would she look like that some day ? 


What thought was it which made her stagger 
to the floor and lie there shaking; panting ? 
What made her leap: up and snately*the half- 
written sheet which lay on the table and thrust it 
in her pocket ? What. made her'clutch the dead 
woman’s hands, and tear the rings from them 
and push them on her own shaking fingers ? 
What made her: strip the scarf from the limp 
head opposite, and wind it tightly around her 
own? What brought that: fierce; wild smile to 
her glittering eyes~her set and . colourless 
mouth ? 

* Living, my life would be one long:torture ! 
Dead, I may be happy! Living, I should be 
pursued, degraded! Deady. honcured,~ safe, 
loved—and loved by him Zlove 1 You are dead 
—do you hear?” she panted, to the awfully stil! 
figure before her. ‘ You—Marguerite Wocd- 
ville—are dead! I—the Countess of Silverdale 
—live!” 

(Zo be continued.) 





——-— 
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ROSALIND’S VOW. 
—0i— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 

4QOUSE BY THE RIVER, 


On the morning after Vaneittart’s visit to the 
White slonee he got up early, and: entering a 
hangom was.driven in the direction ‘of Cnis- 
wick, 

Before arriving at his destination he sprang 
out, paid the driver, and went the rest-of the 
way on foot. He was, as we are aware, a very 
cautious man, and he knew that cabmen have 
an inconvenient way of recollecting faces as 
well as destinations at inconvenient moments ;. 
therefore he. determined to run no risk... It is 
true he had done nothing ill in, taking his. 
wife away from the White House, bat, for all! 
that, the occurrence was one that he would 
prefer should not be made public. 

The Lodge, as the house was _called, was 
a damp, nok, pasion”. inviting looking 
place, surround y high walls, and with a. 
garden leading down to the river. .It had be- 
longed to Vansittart’s father, andthe son had 
once-lived in it, when, for economical reasons, 
he had been unable to have rooms in the West- 
end of London. That, however, was some 
years ago, and since then the house had been 
uninhabited save fora housekeeper, and had 
gradually fallen into a state of lamentable di- 
lapidation. Bat for.its being heavily mort- 
gaged, Vansittart would have sold it years ago. 
He had several. times tried to let it, bat with- 
out success. As a.matter.of fact, it. was in too 
lonely and isolated a position to attract 
tenants, and the high wall that surrounded it, 
though it kept the grounds private, yet, at the 
same time, greatly added to the sir of loneli- 
ness that prevailed. 

Vansittart let himself in with a latchkey, 
and was met in the hall by a tall, dark woman 
ofabout forty, who looked as though ten or 
fifteen years.ago she might havabeen very hani- 
some. The expression of her face was now ons of 
chronic gloom and discontent,” which entirely 
marred the classical regularity of her features, 
and spoilt the beauty of the sombre black 


eyes. 4 
me Well!” she said, grimly, without troubling 
herself to bestow.any greeting upon him, ‘‘ you 
have played # very charming trick upon me 
this time, I must acknowledge 1” “ 
“Trick upon. you!. What do you mean? 
the demanded, witha frown, as he divested 
himeelf of his fur-lined coat, and hung it upor 
the stand. 
“Just exactly what I say, neither more nor 
less.!. You think.you.can do with me what you 
like—that Iam under your thumbs com- 
ipletely wh I — eer my. soul deck nerd se 
were forced to obey whatever co’ 
might choose te give me |” she exclaimed, with 
}sombre passion, ‘‘ Bat youare wrong. Endur 








ance hag its limits, and, mize has come to 
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an end.. Hither that.woman leaves. the. house 
to-day or:I dok” 
Vansittart stared at her in undisguised amaze. 

«« What, the, devil are. you drivingat? , You 
knew quite. well that I was going to bring my 
wife here directly I could manage.it !"” 

“ Your wifel And, pray, how many, wives 
have you?.”.she demanded, with a sneer, 

“ How. many; wives have? . Are.you mad 
to ask sucha question? ’’ 

“ Well,” shesrejoined, equably, .‘‘ if the lady 
upstairs is your wife, then, to my. knowledge, 
you bave two.” 

‘The lady opstaixs,is Nona :Vansiitart—as, 
you are very well; aware. I don't understand 
all this foolery. I can’t meke out what :in- 
doceg you to, try it on with me!.”’ 

It wassher.turn to look surprised now.. His 
tone.and. manner seemed sincere, and he was 
evidently, annoyed, at. her remarks., She 
turned away, observing,— 

“ Go and, see for yourself. The key.is in 
the lock on. the, outside of the door, so.you will 
have no difficulty in entering.”’ 

Vansittart obeyed and went upstairs, He 
paused for; moment on the landing before 
turning the key,. From, within.came the sound 
of hasty, agitated footsteps, asof someone pac- ; 
ing backwards,and forwards; endeavouring, by 
movement,to control an overwhelming emo. 
tion, An evil amile;came on Vansittart’s. lips 
as he listened, . 

“The. bird does not like her cage;. I am 
afraid restraint will be irksome. to. her,’’ he, 
muttered, and then he, threw open the. door 
and stood on ‘the threshold, with. his 
against it. . 

A woman, tarned, hastily and faced him—a 
woman with white cheeks,.in which a spot of 
angry crimson burned,.and glorious ‘dark eyes 
fall of passiénate’ resentment.. For a moment 
they stood thus looking at eachother without 
Hera Tipo # cry of amaze broke from: his’ 

ips. - 

“ You/ Rosalind Hawtrey'!”” 

Rosalind made no reply, but stil remained 
gazing -at-him with measureless scorn: Her- 
awakening from. the stupor caused: by ‘the’ 
drug that~ had been ‘administered to her was* 
followers by a period of intense’ wonder and 
outraged pride. Of course; she’ remembered 
nothing of her abduction, except thesentation 
of the handkerchief ‘being presced » over- her 
mouth and nostrils; but: the fact’ of finding 
herself locked in a ‘strange room, in’a strange 
housé, partially explained itself,’ and ‘her suspt- 
cions had, not unnaturally; flown to Vaneittart: 
as the nse aw re of the outrage. His pre: 
sence this morning confirmed this idea.: 

‘* What in the'name of wonder «brings you 
here?” exclaimed ' ‘Vansittart, when» be re- 
covered from his surprise, 

“That-is a question which you ought to be 
able to answer without my aid’!”’ she«replieds:) 
with a desperate effort to conceal her agita.:' 
tion. “ Indeed, I was about asking 'you:what | 
was your metive'in laying yourselfopen toa | 
criminal prosecution by bringing»me:-heres 
against my will!” . 

As she spoke ‘a sudden comprehension of 
the mistake fleshed:across Vansittart's mind. ti 
He knew, \of ‘course, that Rosalind had been | 
staying at the White House, but in hisanxiety | 
to secure-/his wife he had. permitted the later.’ 
love to lie perdu, thinking that an-opportunity. 
for pursuing it would occur later on.’ He now 
recoHected: that: Gaston-had: never seen Nons, 
and that;his instructions, were: to drog the. 
lady whom hefotnd in the sitting-room,: which. 
Vansittart knew to be his wife's, and where he 
had: not it: likely Rosalind would be. 

He ground his teeth with impotent rage:.as 
he saw how: fate: had. foiled him, and-it waa 
under the influence of this feeling that, his: 
next words:-were uttered. . 

“TI wish to: Heaven .yon-were~s thousand 
miles away!’ he exclaimed, savagely. ‘I 
had no idea you werexhere. There, bas: 
I aoe . 16 was Nona 


wanted, not ' 
Tato Rosalind’s face there leapt the light of a 
Great joy—a great relief. . She, too, saw how the 








mistake might have arisen, and with the glad. 
ness..0f finding» that ahe was the victim of a 
blander: instead of . the deliberate plot she 
feared; there aleo:mingled a most unselfish joy 
that the blind woman .had: not fallen into the 
trap laid for her. 

“Under these. circumstances,” she said, 
quietly; thongh.her heart was beating with 
snffoeating. rapidity, ‘‘ you will not cetain me: 
here a moment: longer, I suppoze. Iam willing 
to overlook the indignity offered me if { am 
permitted. to go free now.” 

‘* Btop.a bit,” he retarned. “‘ The position is 
complicated, and wants thinking out. Suppose 
I open the door; and tell youyon areatliberty to 
depart; what is-there to prevent your going to 
the’ nearest »telegraph ‘office and wiring a 
warning tomy wife that may have the effect 
of making ‘her ‘leave the White House imme- 
diately ?”’ 

She «was silent, and startled by the subtlety 
with which he had read her thoughts—for he 
had: accurately ¢ sed her intention, . und 
this her face told him. 


‘Remember, Mr. Vansittart,’’ she eaid, 
sternly, ‘I am not a child, neither am I a 
weak girl whom you can intimidate. So far, 
the wrong you have done me by bringing me 
bere has been involuntary, and—leaving out 
the question whether you were jestified in 
taking such means for forcing your wife to re- 
turn to you—I am, as I eaid before, ready to 
look over the inconvenience I have suffered at 
your hands. Bat each minute thas you detain 
me is an outrage to me directly, auc [ declare 
to you that if yon do not at cuve release me 
that outrage shall be amply avenged :”’ 

** Again I ask you—how ?” 

“You are. committing an offences egpinst 
the Jaws of England.” 

“Granted... Such. offences are committed? 
every day—every hour—and yei the «ff-nderg 
manage:to evade unplearant consequcnces.” 


to bring them to justice.” 

“ And you think you would not be equally 
weak?” 

She drew herself upto aJlher state) y height, 





“No,” he went on, sfter’a moment’s pance, 
during which, his eyes never left her face. ‘1/ 
do not think I can set you free at once, Lady 
Hawtrey.. There are so many considerations | 
against it, yon see, and’’—with a mocking bow | 
—‘ you will readily understand; in spite of my! 
former ungallant speech; that itis a very great 
pleasure, for me to welcome you to my roof 
tree,’ 

“I understand that you are behaving ina 
manner that. is a disgrace to the name of 
gentleman!” she exclaimed, apiritedly, though 
his.change of tone alarmed ber far more than | 
his brnequenesshad done. “ Sorely you cannot 
mean what, you say? You have made a| 
mistake in bringing me here—which I am’ 
willing to overlook on condition that-you let 
me leave this house immediately. If you 
detain mea minute longer, I will prove to you 
that your villainy shall not go unpunished.” 

It seemed as if ‘he were attendiny less to her 
words than to the wonderful splendour of her 
eyes, the lovely carnation, of ber lips,»#s she 
uttered.them,... The spell which her presence 
invariably.cast.upon. him was heginning to 
work again, and he was yielding to its intoxi- 
cation. Her beauty, aa she stood before him 
in the early morning light, wes indeed a reve- 
lation. She looked like.come Eartern empress, 
whose; majesty, has been insulted, but whose 
very. pride keeps her, resentment in check. 

He langhed softly, as, if in derision of her 
implied threat. 

‘* How: will «you. begim the pnnishment— 
what steps ehonld you take ?’’ he asked, with 
the mostingolent, nonehalence..‘' Suppose, I 
elect to keep you here a few days longer, what 
shall you do?” : 

** In the-firet pines, to keep,me here will. be 
an utter imposaibility.1”’ 

“ Ashow?” 

“ Because Lam not.a dumbcreature, and we 
are not so.far.vaway: from, other habitations 
as to make .it impossible.for my cries tobe 
heard:” 

He shrugged his shoulders, 

‘Try the’ -experiment,': I don't fancy you 
will care to repeat it, Asa marter'of: fact, it 
would be very unlikely indeed that-you would 
make’y ourself heard, however loudly you might 
coream’; ‘andveven-if by chance such wae the 
case; your'cries would be. attributed to the 
sad; mental affliction mnder which my wi'e is 
supposed to suffer. You see, I have provided 
for contingencies. If Nona were here instead 
of you, I might have to face the same possi- 
bility.” 

There-was eomething horribly convincing in 
the quiet, cold-blooded tone in which hespoke. 
Rosalind involuntarily shivered; for, in spite of 
her bold front, she kneweenough: df:the un- 
sora is. villainy of the mam to fear bim 
and his power: tions she felt would 
be of no avail. The only way:in which she 
could hope to influence bim: would be by 
putting clearly before him therisk he ran in 
trifling with a woman like‘herself; - i 


and gave him a look that spoke ber answer 
more eloguently than words. Whatever her 
fanlts might.be, weakness did noi count 
amongst them, and this. he recognized, 

** No,’ he said, ‘‘ you are not weak, bui all 
the same, you would not succeed any miore 
than the others. You see, the law is a very 
delicate, although occasionally, a very crush- 
ing concern. It wants tencer manipulation, 
careful management, and, sbove all, it wants 
proof. Now, what proofs have you againet 
me?” 

She was.silent for a moment-in sheer amaze 
at his audacity, and he went on,— 

‘*‘ Howcould yousatisfy the world, much more 
a court of justice, that you did not oame bere 
of your own free will, and that ii wae only 
when your reputation was irretrievably 
damaged that you made a viclent effort te 


i redeem it by some romantic story of auabduc- 


tion?” 

- Mr, Vansittart, are you a fiend in human 
guise?” burst from her lips, and he smiled xe 
if he found the observation rather pleasing 
than otherwise. 

“Tam a man—no more, no less. I prove it 
by my devotion to you. Mephistoph<les, you 
will remember; was insensible even to the 
charms of Helen of Troy, that Leauty whese 
loveliness was, 


‘ Fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars,’ 


I, on the contrary, am ready to yield myecelf, 
my fortune, my whole life to you, if you will 
only smile upon me ever so coldly.” 

He came a little nearer, but she retreated 
with a ory of horror, and a movement Oi. re- 
puleion that amounted to absolute loathing. 

“Do not dare to speak to me in euch 
terms!’’ she panted. “I hate you—I detest 
you! Even if I were free, and you were, I 
should still prefer death to words of love from 
such. polluted lips as. yours!” 

He finshed.a ceep,.dark red. There was co 
mistaking the sincerity of her tone, but it 
roused in him.a certain fierce resentment 
that was in its way as powerful as psssion 
itself. 

His first idea, when he found ont the errer 
into which his accomplice had fallen, wag, as 
we. know, anger, but now a revolution had 
taken. place within bim, and a bandrcd ciffer- 
ent thonghts flached through his qrick, brain 
in rapid succession. 

He had the greater part of hie wife's foriune, 
and the only motive that made him wish'te get 
her into his power was the feer of what she 
might reveal with regard to Fulke Marchant's 
death. 

Why not leave: England altogether, taking 
with him the money and Rosalind? Then 
he could defy consequences, and, at the same 
time, inflict a bitter and lasting dishonoar on 
the man whom'he hated—Sir Kenneth Haw- 
trey. 
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* That ia becanse their victims are ico weak. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
NONA MAKES A FRIEND. 


As Nova fell forward, a light, girlish figure 
ran ont of the hall, and Edith Charlton found 
herself called upon to play the—to her, con- 
genial—part of good Samaritan. 

Naturally, she did not recognise Nona, for it 
must be remembered that she had never seen 
her face, and she was too much taken up with 
the invalid to spare a glance for Andrea. 

‘* Bring the poor creature inside,”’ she said, 
hastily, to the man servant, who hastened to 
obey; and Nona was thereupon carried into 
the grand old hail, where a huge fire of pine 
logs was burning, and the draughts were kept 
po big Japanese screens, embroidered in 
gold. 

Nona was laid on a couch, and, while the 
servant went to fetch some brandy, Edith 
busied herself with tender assiduity in en- 
deavouring to bring back suspended anima- 
tion. 

As she pulled off the veil, and poor Nona’s 
face, white and rigid, as if carved in marble, 
was exposed to view, the young girl murmured 
a little cry of inarticulate admiration at the 
death-like loveliness, and at the same moment 
raised her eyes to Andrea, who was watching 
her 

Then she recognised him, and her gaze went 
back to Nona. An idea flashed across her 
mind, under the influence of which she in- 
voluntarily recoiled a step. 

“ Who is this lady?” she asked, almost be- 
low her breath.” 

Andrea hesitated, but did not reply, and 
just then the man returned with a wine-glass- 
fal of brandy, which the young girl, putting 
aside all considerations but those of humanity, 
proceeded to administer, 

After awhile ber efforts were successfnl, and 
a long sigh quivered through the blind wo- 
man’s frame. She opened 
out her hand with a curiou 
ment. 

“ What isit? Where am I?” she asked, 
swiftly, and Edith took upon herself to 
reply. 

* You had fainted, and I had you brought 
in bere.” 

“Who speaks? ” demanded Nona. ‘ Surely 
I have heard that voice before. Whereis 
Andrea?” 

‘Here. Cannot you see him?” Edith re- 
turned, in some surprise, for Andrea stood 
immediately in Nona's line of vision. 

I cannot see, I am blind,’ answered Nona, 
with unintentional pathos, and Edith was 
immediately conscious of a strange revulsion 
of feeling. 

Until this moment her voice and manner 
had been alike cold, for the recognition of An- 
drea had suggested to her the identity of his 
companion ; and though her kindliness would 
not permit her to desert a suffering woman, 
she had, nevertheless, determined Nona should 
not remain under the Manor roof one moment 
after she was convalescent. With the dis- 
covery of her affliction came a flood of tender, 
womanly pity. 

“Oh, [am sorry, so very, very sorry for 
you!” she cried, involuntarily. 

Nona turned in the direction of the voice, 
and held out her hand. 

“ Thank you!” she said, sweetly. Then for- 
getfulness of herself came, and the thought of 
her mission returned. ‘“ Ah!” she exclaimed, 
with a bitter ory of pain, as she half raised 
herself on her elbow, ‘‘I remember all now. 
I was too late, and Claud is committed for 
trial!” 

Edith’s face became rigid. She put up her 
hands to hide her tears. The morning had 
been to her one of the most painful excitement, 
for she herself had had to bear witness against 
the man she loved, and her testimony had 
carried with it, to those who heard it, a ter- 
rible conviction of Claud’s guilt. 

Even her father, who had at first refused to 
believe that Claud had fired the fatal shot, 


groping move- 


er eyes, and put | 








found himself shaken by his daughter's evi- 
dence of Captain Marchant's dying words. 

Edith herself was the only person who pub- 
licly declared her belief in the ascused man’s 
— and with her it was a matter of 

‘aith. 

‘Can I not see Squire Charlton 7’ went on 
Nona, in a piercing voice. ‘ He is the magis- 
trate before whom Claud was brought, and it 
= behis mission to see that justice is 

one.”’ 

‘‘It is his mission, and it isa mission that 
he falfils,"’ Edith returned, a little proudly. 
‘* No one who knows my father would doubt 
either his honour or his generosity.” 

“ Then take'me to him, andl will throw 
myself on his generosity! Tell him I am 
helpless, friendless, and that no woman ever 
called on a fellow-creature for aid with more 
need of it than myself? ”’ 

Edith turned with the intention of obeying 


the impetuous command. She took Nona’s' 


hand, and led her to the Squire's study, but at 
the door she paused. 

‘* What is your name? ”’ 

‘‘Nona Vansittart,” returned the blind wo- 
man, firmly, and that old heart sickness came 
back to Edith, for here was another confirma- 
tion of the story of Claud's falseness, which 
Marchant had told her. 

The Squire was surprised when his daughter 
ushered in the visitor, but his chivalrous pity 
was at once aroused by the latter's loveliness 
and affliction, and he carefallyled her to a 
seat, and entreated her to let him know in 
what way he could be of service to her. 

Edith retreated, and as the door closed be- 
hind her, Nona bent forward in the direction 
from whence the Squire’s begged 

‘‘ Bir,” she said, earnestly, ‘I think no wo- 
man ever approached you with such a story as 
mine, and, certainly, I never thought that 
Fate would compel me to repeat my miser- 
able history toa comparative stranger. But 
I am, as I told your daughter, absolutely with- 
out friends, what I would not do for my- 
self [am impelled to do for another. The 
man for whom I wish to plead—the man whom 
it is my mission to prove innocent—is Claud 
Trevelyan, known to you under the name of 
Claud Stuart.”’ 

The Squire's features stiffened, and a cer. 
tain lock of obstinacy came in his face. 

“« Madam,” he said, ‘‘ it is my desire to help 

ou if I can, but let me warn you that if you 
ve any intention of enlisting, or trying to 
enlist, my sympathies on behalf of that 
wretched young man, you may as well spare 
yourself the pains, for my conviction of his 
guilt will be difficult toshake. However much 
I may incline to mercy, I cannot act in op- 
position to my conscience.” 

** Mercy /” repeated Nona, with passionate 
scorn, ‘I donot want meroy, but justice /” 

‘* And that,” added the Squire, still more 
coldly, “‘ you may rest assured the prisoner 
will have. I fear, madam, your intercession 
will hardly avail much in his favour.” 

Nona li her head attentively. She could 
not see the darkening of the Squire’s brows, 
but her delicate ear distinguished the subtle 
change in his voice, and she knew that her com- 
—_ had hardened against her since he had 

ned the object of her errand. Was he 
already so much prejadiced against Claud 
that he would turn a deafear to her story? 

“Why should my intercession tend to harm 
him?" she asked quietly, and leaning forward 
a little soas to be nearer the speaker when he 
answered. 

The Squire looked rather uneasy, and shifted 
nervously in his chair. 

** You have asked me an awkward question, 
madam.” 

“T am sorry, but I must demand an 
answer all the same.” 

‘* Well, then, if you will have it, your rela- 
tions with the man who is of mur. 
dering Captain Marchant would seriously 
militate against whatever you might have to 
say on his behalf.” 

‘My relations with him!" Nona repeated, 


in a tone of surprise so genuine that the 
Squire was completely taken aback. ‘‘Idonot 
understand. He was my husband's cousin, 
and my dearest, truest friend. Is there any- 
thing in this that weighs against him? ” 

The S yuire was silent. Directly she men. 
tioned Claud Stuart's name he thought of the 
story Captain Marchant had hinted, and 
came to the conclusion that this was the 
woman who had deserted her husband for love 
of the handsome young artist. Bat there was 
that in Nona’s face—a lofty purity, and 
delicate refinement—which somehow made 
him ashamed of the suspicion, Surely no 
woman who had sinned could look so inno- 
cent | 

“You do not reply,” went on Nona, after a 
pause, during which she had still been leaning 
forward in an attitude of watchful attention. 
‘Your voice was so kind when you spoke to 
me first that I am inclined to think you 
must be undersome misapprehension, which 
will clear away when you have heard the trath. 
Will you listen to my story, sir, and reserve 
your judgment?” 

Heassented, and she then related all that 
had transpired, so far as Claud was concerned, 
since her marriage. Nothing but direst ne- 
cessity would have induced her to take Squire 
Charlton into her confidence; but, as it 
happened, chance had befriended her, for the 
Squire was staunch and true as steel, and she 
could not have selected a better confidant had 
she searched the world over. 

He did not interrupt her by a question or a 
word until she had finished. Indeed, astonish- 
ment held him silent ; and, besides this, he was 
mentally comparing her tale with Falke 
Marchant’s, and he decided that hers bore the 
stamp of trath, which his had lacked. 

When she concluded, he bent forward and 
took her hands, his honest blue eyes filling 
with tears of mare wand as he into her 
brilliant, but — —. oe 

“My dear lady, I am sorry your 
inialanbenens and I am soar, than that 
you have seen fit to repose this dence in 
me. Believe me, it is not misplaced. As to 
Claud Trevelyan’s guilt—well, it is impossible 
to pronounce an opinion, for the evidence is 
strongly against him, and, you see, we have 

murdered man’s own words. However, 
the shot may have been fired in self-defence 
or by accident; and in either case, it lao 
different matter to deliberate, cold- 
murder. Wemust see what can be done for 
the young man.” 

“IT have been thinking that the best plan 
would be for me to have a personal interview 
with Claud, and hear what he has to say,” 
in Nona. “After that I shall know 
better what to do—he will be able to advise 
me, I suppose there will be no difficulty in 
my seeing him?” 

** None whatever.” 

“You, ag a magistrate, will be able to give 
me permission?" 

* Certainly.” 

“ And,” she continued, “‘ I should be glad if 
I could take lodgings somewhere in the village. 
Do you think such a plan is feasible? " 

‘ Quite feasible. I have no doubt there are 
half-a-dozen ——— families in Crow- 
thorne who would be glad to give you accom- 
modation.”’ 

Nona nodded her head, and remained silent 
for a while, gently smoothing one delicate un- 
gloved hand over the other. When she spoke 
again there was a slight tremor in her voice. 

“It is possible—nay, probable—that my 
husband may discover my whereabouts. In 
that case, may I appeal to you for pro- 
tection ?” 

It was the Squire’s turn to be silent now. 
He fidgeted restlessly about in his chair, and 
pushed the thick, grey hair from his brow—& 
trick of his when puzzled. 

Nona guessed something of the current of 
his ideas, and her face crimsoned with shame. 





: (To be continued.) 
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LOOK AHEAD. 
—o— 


Yours of bright eyes and smooth white brow, 
So happy and exultant now, 
Viewing the brilliant sky above, 
Thy bosom fall of faith and love— 
Love on, hope on, but still reflect, 
The staunchest ship is sometimes wrecked. 
Clouds will obscure the brightest sky, 
Fancies most prized take wing and fly— 
Weep not the past, for that is dead— 
And for the future have no dread, 

But look ahead ! 


Man of mature years, full of care, 
With threads of silver in thy hair, 
Fretting thyself o’er chances lost, 
Thy life-bark sadly tempest-tossed— 
Deem not that you have lived in vain, 
The chances lost may come again. 
Up! up! and work ! be not cast down— 
The sombre clouds that on thee frown 
May, ere another day has fled, 
Disperse, and sunshine banish dread— 
So look ahead ! 


Decrepit pilgrim, nearly home, 
Fear not the change that soon must come— 
Allliving walk toward the grave— 
God only askes the life He gave. 
Let thy thoughts dwell on things above 
And rest, content, for ‘‘ God is Love |!" 
Then youth, strong man, or pilgrim grey, 
Remember, while ye toil to.day, 
The earth at last must be thy bed, 
Strive not for dross —’tis best instead 

To look ahead, 

F. 8. 8. 








THE VOICE OF THE TEMPTER. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


‘* Gonz, without leaving any reason for his 
going?” exclaimed Lillian Wyndham, as soon 
as she had contrived to get Brenda by herself, 
“I'm afraid it’s all too true!” 

‘One minute Miss Allingham said he was 
to join them at Brussels, and the next, that 
his things were to be sent to The Towers, 
not to his chambers in London. So, perhaps, 
heis coming here,” said Brenda, determined 
not to forget that ray of hope. 

“Oh, Brenda! worse and worse!” cried 
Lillian, clasping her hands together. ‘Don’t 
you see that if anything oo he didn’t 
want all his things to go to his chambers with 
no one to look after them?” 

“ It must be stopped—it shall be stopped,” 
cried the yee girl, almost frantic with fear. 
“Ob, L ! you are afraid of nothing ; 
can’t you go after them and stop them?” 

“If I were there on the spot I should do no 
good,” shaking her head, mournfully. “ Mr. 
Desborough wouldn’t heed me any more than 
Cyril Farquhar. He would abuee me for my 
pains, and I should offend Sir Eric for ever!" 

“But you said you could prevent it!” 

“ Yes ; if I only knew where they had gone. 
lam notcertain, but I rather think a duel 
might be stopped by the police even in Bel- 
gium. They would be eure to start from 
Queenborough or Dover, as they must go 
either to Ostend or Flushing. I might risk a 
telegram to the chief of police at Ostend, 
Flushing, and Brussels, but I’m afraid itcan 
do no good.” 

Oh, do, do |!” exclaimed Brenda, eagerly, 
Willing to catch at a straw. “George shall 
take it to the post. We will get Lady Man- 
ville if send him.” 

“Don’t you give your own orders?” she 
asked, in suxgeion, : 

“I always did, but Eric altered all that,” 
her fair face flushing. 

., . 1 wouldn’t stand any nonsense from him, 
if I were you. Perhaps you think it odd of 





me to say so, but lately I’ve found out that 
the more you givein the worse he will get. 
There is a vein of tyranny in his disposition 
which I don’t mean to encourage.” 

Having found some telegram forma, she 
sat down at an ornamental table and wrote 
a few lines rapidly cn each, and then gave 
them to Brenda, who hurried out of the 
room with them. 

At the same moment the gong sounded for 
the eight o’clock dinner, and Mrs. Wyndham 
realised, with a pang of disappointment, that 
the telegrams were too late for that night. 

Now that all the rest of the guests were gone 
the silence of the house oppressed her terribly. 
She was used to a constant crowd of frivolous 
admirers, and she did not admire her present 
situation at all, with only two women to keep 
her company at meals, and one lover laid up 
in a sick room. 

She had imagined that if she made up her 
mind to accept Sir Eric she would lay the 
foundations of a brilliant future; but now 
that she knew him more intimately, when the 
first ardour of his courtship had worn off, she 
began to fear that life with him by her side 
would mean a pathway strewn with thorns 

instead of roses. 

It was quite a different thing for him to 
yield to her wishes without questioning 
whether they were right or wrong, to being 
governed by his own wild desires, and not 
caring if he trampled on all the world in 
order to satisfy them. 

When she first knew him he was always 
cheerful, and generally the gayest of the gay, 
the leader of every foolish frolic, the instigator 
of every mad escapade. 

Bat now he was so changed that he frowned 
much more often than he laughed, and when he 
ought to have been brightest and happiest was 
planged in a gloomy reverie. 

Harassed by the most gnawing anxiety, 
Mrs. Wyndham felt tried beyond endurance 
by Sir Eric's captious remarks during the 
long, wet day that followed. 

She had told him that she had been sending 
telegrams off right and lefé about a Parisian 
bonnet which was long on its road, and she 
wanted to know if a groom might be sent to 
the station to ask for her parcel after dinner. 

Sir Eric graciously assented, with the re- 
mark that she was pretty encughto do with- 
out foreign fashions. 

Why didn’t she use her beauty asan adver- 
tisement for English wares ? She ought to be 
paid by the shops for setting them off. 

She gave him her sweetest smile in answer, 
and then turning to Brenda, who had come 
to hear what orders there were about the 
groom, she said, with affected carelessness,— 

“Tell him not to come home without the 
latest edition of the Globe or some other even- 
ing paper.” 

This was the real reason why the groom was 
to be sent to the station, and Brenda could 
Wg touch a morsel of dinner for thinking 
of it. 

Every time there was a step in the hall she 
shook like a leaf, and it was with difficulty 
that she entered at all into the conversation. 

Mrs. Wyndham being more accustomed to 
masking her private feelings, and, perhaps, 
not feeling so acutely as the poor girl opposite 
to her, talked fashionable gossip in a way that 
delighted Lady Manville and astonished her 
other auditor. When the long dinner was at 
last over, she said to Brenda ina low voice,— 

‘When the paper comes, send for me, under 
any pretext whatever, the moment it’s brought 
in ” 


Unable to sit still, Brenda went out on to 
the terrace, and walked under the shade of 
the colonnade. It was a dismal, wet evening ; 
the deer were huddled together under the trees, 
the rabbits had retired to their burrows, and 
the geraniumsin She garden looked battered 
out of shape. 

Pacing restlessly up and down, her thoughts 
flew like a flock of birds, first in one direction 
then inanother. She thought of her mother, 


leading a gay life at Vienna, in the highest} 


circles of society, surrounded by a tribe of 
children, who made her forget her first-born. 
Surely, she would be sorry if she knew how 
little happiness was left to her eldest daughter. 
It might be through no lack of kindness that 
she kept her in England, in the house which 
had been her home for so many years. 

She might fancy that it would be more com: 
fortable for her amongst her old friends, than 
to be transplanted into a foreign land where 
all would be strange to her. 

Brenda tried hard to plead her mother's 
cause against her own convictions, for she 
wanted desperately to cling to the thought 
that somewhere, far away, somebody was 
thinking of her with tenderness, and caring 
for her welfare. 

Surely a mother could never forget her 
child, and Lady Sophia might be longing to 
see her, and yet kept back by causes or heces- 
sities unknown to other people ! 

Now that Cyril was engaged to Miss Alling- 
ham, and Sir Eric to Mrs. Wyndham, shs 
began to feel so alono that she ardently wished 
to find & home anda welcome in Vienna, 
; though she shrank shyly from the idea of a 

houseful of strangers. 

She could not stay on at The Towers after 
| the marriage had taken place, and she really 
began to think it would be rather dull work to 
set up house with Miss Moreland when Cyril 
waa unable to drop in. 

Her natural home would be with her mother, 
and she supposed sho would go there. Mean. 
while, she murt brush up her French and 
German, s0 8 not to be tongue-tied when intro- 
duced to some fascinating foreigner. 

Thus she tried to busy herself with all sorts 
of thoughts in order to divert her mind from 
the harrowing anxiety of the present. But 
the horrible dread was always there, hanging 
over her with black wings, like a vulture 
over the dying hunter on the African wilds. 

Even now, a8 she stood there under the walls 
y bes old home, Cyril Farquhar might be 

! 





She shivered, and as the rain and wind in- 
creased, went indoors with a hopeless feeling 
of dejection, rathen increased by the deplor- 
able weather. 

Would the groom never come back, and tha 
evening never be ended? Stowly she undid 
the fastenings of her cloak, loath to go and face 
Lady Manville’s empty chatter, and yet sick 
to death of her own company. 

The lights in the hall looked cheerful after 
the dull, grey twilight outside, and she was 
just walking slowly towards the drawing-room, 
when she suddenly stopped short, a3a piercing 
scream rang out in the stillness. 

Her blood turned cold in her veins, her heart 
stood still! A moment later, as she was 
staring in the direction of the study, the docr 
burst open, and ont rushed Lillian Wynd- 
ham, evidently struggling against a paroxyem 
| of terror, 

Her face was quite bloodless, her eyes looked 
as if abont to start ont of her head, her pals 
lips quivered with fright. As she caught 
sight of Brenda, she rushed towards her, 
screaming out,— 

‘“‘ He's mad !—he’s mad! I shall go out of 
my senses if I stay with him!” 

‘Hush! hush!” said Brenda, soothingly. 
“Don't let the servants hear. What has he 
done?” - 

“He says his grandfather's there in the 
room with him,” gasping, and looking over 
her shoulder. ‘He actually spoke to him, 
and told him not to haunt him to death, Oh! 
I can’t stay with him. {t—it'll send moe out 
of my mind!” , 

‘You go into the drawing-room. There's 
Lady Manville come out to know what's the 
matter. Just tell her it's nothing—and—and 
—don’t be so frightened,” looking down kindly 
into her terrified face. 

“ But, Brenda,” clinging to her arm, ‘‘ what 
is it? Why does he see him?” in an awe- 
struck whisper, 

‘* He doesn’t see him, of course not. Oar 
dear grandfather died quietly in his bed— 
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shere was nothing horrible about it. Bat 
bave you left him alone? ” 

“ Yea; I couldn't stay. Oh, I can never 

go to that room again | '* shuddering. 
' “Don’t talk like that—just go and forget it. 
There's coffee going into the drawing-room. 
Markbam, has George come home from the 
station?” 

‘« Yes, miss,” stopping with the silver coffee- 
pot in this hand. ‘ There was no:parcel, and 
the newspaper office was closed.” 

““We can't hear anything to-night, so I 
shall go to bed, my nerves are quite shattered. 
Gvod-night, dear,’’ lifting up her face to be 
kissed. “Oh! why did I ever come'to The 
Towers?” 

‘‘Becanse you fancied Eric was a different 
man to what he is. I must go to him at once, 





And perhapa you will tell Lady Manville that 
he is not well, and explain as mach as you 
like,” she added, in order that all should not 
be left on her shoulders. 

‘** Don't go, my:dear! Send Whistler—any.- | 
body. I wouldn't go for a thousand pounds !”’ } 
trembling all over at the thought of what she ; 
had been through. i 

‘Ig would be cruel to leave him,” and } 
without giving herself any further time for ' 
thought Brenda went towards the study, and 
with a quailing heartropened: the door, whilst 
Mre. Wyndham looked after her with genuine 
admiration, 

***Pon my word,'she'’s avsplendid «creature, 
and I'll do her a good turn’ whenever I can,” | 
she decided, as she went very unwillingly to | 
explain matters to Lady Manville, who had | 
retired in rather a hoff. 

On her way she hastily tarned over her | 
plans, having resolved that nothing on earth 
should keep her any longer at The Towers. } 
Whatever it cost her-she must ‘leave, or she ! 
felt her brain would reel. 
nervous and out of sorts; and felt as if the | 
slightest thing would upset her. 

Ol 


‘enough to follow. 


As it was, she was 


“Bach {don’t talkobit,” with a shudder that | 


shook his powerfal frame: ftom head to foot. 
“ Sit by me, and talk to me. She ran away 
from me — cures her selfishness |'’ with a heavy 
frown, as he raised’ himself’ up imto a sitting 
posture. 

“ Take ‘care, you'll, hart: your leg. 
onght to put it up.” 

“Is will be all right there,’ catching hold 
of a chair to restiton. ‘Now, come.” 

“II think I'll ring‘oand send you 
Whistler. It is quite time for you tobe going 
to bed,’ the colour rushing into her cheeks. 

“ ’m not going to bed for hours. Come, 
Bren, don’t be unkind,” he ‘said, :implor- 


ingly. i 
Her kind heart was ‘touched by -his' white 

face. and his »evident ‘weakness, “but ‘she 

thought of bis infamous conduct ; and. though 


‘You 


| she would not desert him, sheceould:not be 


as she used to be before the: sinnéd)so heavily 
against every canon ofa gentleman's honour. 
Very unwitlingly she took a chair and brought 
is close tothe sofa. That was-as-muchi as 
she could do, and'.she would not>yield. any 


| farther. Is did not-satiefyhimy-but he saw 


that if he did not submit. he»wonld: frighten 
her away, and at present he was) notstrong 
He leant: back »wearily 
against the cushions at the head, .and 
fixed his eyes on the pure, sweet-beauty of her 


face. 

“ Lillian’s a -hard-hearted, selfish wretch,” 
he said, gloomily. ‘ Shedoesn't- care for"me 
a@ straw. I tell you what would stither! To 
marry me and get me to: slip :the~hooks in a 


| week: then she would ‘be Lady: Farquhar 


without encumbrances.” 

*“If you didn’t. lovevher,: why did«you'pro- 
pose?”’ trying to’ shift her chair so-as tobe 
ous of bis range of vision. 

“ Bat I did... »worshipped: her.. Inwasan 
utter fool. and went) the-whole hog. ° “You zee, 


{wherever I met hershe. carried off: the.-cake. 


d houses were lovely to look at and plea- | It wasn’t till I came home and saw: you that 


sant to talk about, especially when you were | 
in the compzny of parvenus ;:bnut there were } 
att sorts of odd noises in the long corridors of 

‘fhe Towers, and it was time to decamp when } 
the master of the house saw ghosts. } 

Mra, Wyndham had no lofty notions about | 
self-denial, and no wish to sacrifice herself for ! 
anybody in the world; and she began to think | 
if woald be pleasanter for number one if she | 
renounced her ambition to be Lady Farquhar. ; 

There were other chestnuts in the fire be- 
sides this one, which would certainly barn 
her fingers, and the sooner she saw about 
Ashing out another the better it would be for 
her future peace. 

With thia practical resolution hovering in 
her mind she went into the drawing-room to 
please ‘Brenda, took a cup of coffee to re- 
establish her nerves, and explained as little as 
ske could to the expectant Lady Manville, 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


A sounp something like a smothered groan 
met Brenda's ears as she went quietly into 
the study and closed the door behind her. 
She was 3 brave girl, but her heart beat like 
tor thousand hammers in her ears, and she 
tooked towards the sofa expecting she knew 
not what. There Eric was lying face down- 
wards, with bis hands pressed to his\bandaged 
forehead—either breathing hard or groaning, 
ske could scarcely tell which. She went up 
i0 ~him timidly, and touched him on ‘the 
shoulder. He started convulsively, 

‘* Bric what ia the matter, tell me? Yon'll 
make yourself ill,” she said, softly. 

As he heard the low, sweet voice which he 
= so well, he raised his head with a deep 
god, 

‘‘ Oh, Bren, you good girl! Thank Heaven, 
you've come! Have you heard?” 

be Yes, she told me; but it was all fancy |! 
Dhere’s the picture, jast as usual; of course it 





basn’t stirred.” 


I thought there could ‘be' a-woman to compare 
tober. ‘Pon my word I mean it!” 

« Your worship is not-worth muchif isgoe 
off so fast. Sne was “frightened, ‘poor thing. 
You shonaldn't judge her so harshly,” passing 
by the compliment’ to: herself as if-it were 
beneath her notice. 

* And what was 1?. Don’t you: remember 
telling me that a woman’ wasn’t: worth the 
name if she didn't: stick by a man when he 
wae'in trouble ? She's not a ‘woman. She has 
no more heart than a codfish! Oh, Brenda, 
what will become of’me?” im an-accent of 
despair, 

** What do’ you mean? Your legis get- 
ting on all right," not knowing what’ he 


alladed to. 

“My leg! I»wasn’t thinking of that,” in 
bitter scorn. “I’d be a cripple for life, and 
@ pauper ae well, to get rid of—of»this‘other 
thing,” bis voice faltering, his»*brows @rawn 
together as if with spain. 

‘But, Eric, it is only fancy,” speaking 
very gravely. ‘Why should dear old ‘grand- 
pspa come to you more than to any'of a8?” 

“Why ?—why ?"’: trembling: with -excite- 
ment or fear, she could’ searcely: tell«which. 
* flow can I tell? | He does come;‘that'sall I 
know, Oh, I can’t be leftalone. ‘He'll come 
straight. down’ from’ that infernal picture. 
He will!” starting up; whilst his‘eyes looked 
wild and terror:strack, “ He is-coming | | = 
curse you. corse » istaggering ‘to his 
feet, and holding onae the “back of a*chair, 
the perepiration ‘standing in large beads on 
his forehead, his tall figure shaking like'a 


frightened child’s as-he' glanced at'the.por. 


trait, as if compelled to look at it-against bis 
will 


‘*Eric! Eric! sit down! You'll make your- 
self fearfully ill!” she-entreated, standing ap 
by him..and Isying her ‘hand on his’ arm. 
‘* There’s nothing there !”’ 

* Yes, he’s coming !” ina thrilling whisper ; 
‘but I'lbetop him. “He:won't comerfar !”’ 

As he spoke he stretched out his arm,and 
before she could guess what he was about to 


do, he seized hold of a-heavy. brass candle. 
stick of antique work ip, and flung it 
with tremendous force at the centre of the 

ing in 


large hole spteadin 
cracks over the painted: figure with:an ex. 
pression that made the blood curdlein Brenda's 
veins. It-wasias ifj/hé thad just« dealt » 
murderous stroke, and were ‘triumphing over 
a helpless corpse ! 

‘‘ What have-you done? "she cried in horror, 
as she looked up at-the mangled:picture, and 
he sank back exhausted’ on: i With a 
half-startled look on his ¢hastly face. 
know how fond we are of) it, and it’s the only 
likeness of him in the house! "’ 

Sir Eric answered: nothing, ‘but’ bent his 
head, and buriéd his face’in his hands. 

May I ring and° tell Whistler to get some 
steps and take it down ?”’ 

ae Pro rere = or "He ae be 
thankful to ri ' the ' picture ; et, 
by some Aa fear which hewould: not uate 
confided to ® soul, he’ had ‘been preventéd from 
taking the initiative. ‘ 

Whistler ‘answered the’ bell, and:a° curious 
emile hovered round thecorners of his mouth 
as he went off to fetch the steps. 

When brought, the ‘steps were. not. high 
enough to enable’ him to reach the. wire 
by which the ‘picture was Suspended, and 
he had to go back for a ladder, Markham 
came with him, as he’wished there to be no un- 
necessary gossip amongst’ the footmen about 
the removal of their late master’s portrait. 

In solemn silence it was» handed down, and 
Brenda looked at it. with sorrowiul eyes. 

Strange to say, the face was uninjured, and 
the large dark eyes seemed to fix a sinister 
glance on the degenerate grandson. 

“What shall Edo with it, sir?" asked 
Markham, as he dusted it carefully with his 
own pocket-handkerchief, 

Burn it! burn it!’ said Sir Brio, hastily, 
without looking up. He seemed ashamed to 
meet the old servant’s grave eyes. 

Brenda shook -her head vehemently, and said 
in a whisper,— 

‘* Hide it!” 

Markham bent his head asa sign that he 
understood, and quietly left the room. 

** Good-night, Eric!” said Brenda,-quietly, 
determined not to be left alone’ with hint any 

er. ‘Tam sure it is timefor*you to go 
to Whistler is here, so let ‘him’ help 
ou.” 
: ** Good-night! ” he said, sullenly,”' **'You are 
in an awfal hurry to getvoff.”. Btill, he didnot 
‘attempt to detain her,/and his eyes remained 
glued to theground. 

When she reached the door; shélooked back 
at him sorrowfully,:scarcely able to believe 
that that stooping’ figure, in the listless; de- 
sponding attitude; was-really theEric Farquhar 
whom ‘she: remembered -ad" the»bright, high- 
spirited boy—the favourite of his-grasidfather. 

Everything “was «changed » since: then; and 


dispositions valtered, enetonte ms else. 

‘al penee and meme oy "left the 
sas havd-tpiegiouepnitontinastp 

rat to go'on* n 

‘when there was nothing tomake you so. 

Brenda could not get to sleep for a‘long time 
after she was in bed, for the all-engrossing 
‘anxiety on Cyril’saccount; bat towards morn- 
ing she fell into a , dreamlesesleep, from 
which’ Mary was“ to: wake-her. 
— she was ‘very late for ‘breakfast, and 

y Manville, who cotld ‘be 
about trifies, looked at her with grave. dis- 
pleasure as she marched out of the room with 
an air of business and a bunch of 8. 

{Rather glad than not to : id of her, 
Brenda dawdied over her’ breakfast, waiting 
forthe ‘post to come in. 

To her surprise, Mrs. Wyndham saddenly 
walked -into the room in a close‘fitting light 
ulster, and # very knowing little brown hat, 
‘the volour of which contrasted well with her 





yellow hair. 
“You look 1” sheeaid, rather ner- 


‘vonsly. ‘But I’ve had-s wietched night, and 
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I was obliged to decide allin a hurry to gooff; Brenda d her white face to give a part- | Brussels, to beg her to tell her if she had 
to-day.” ing kiss. heard anything of her cousin. 
; No answer came, and driven to her last 


« Going away ! exclaimed Brenda, opening 
her eyes'to theim’widest extent. “‘ What will 
Eric say?” 

Lillian shrugged her shoulders. 

‘It is his own fault. He frightened me £0 
terribly ; if E-stayed another day I shouldn’t 
have a nerve left. . both our sakes it is 


better that has called 
“ Not for struck by the widow’s intense 

selfi frank to hide her disgust, 

“ You could 20% heart to deseftt him 


now heds 

ary oe ‘aurebt shat? looking straight 
“ your ” i g j 

into ser . “I gather fancy he 


in natn pnts. - You per- 

ceiveithat: P’mnot ofa jeslousudieposition as 

; o paes Ss jealo ayiheuaela 

 Eden’t knowrwha a ido 
up-her: neck aftexsier- 


ee the only person he 





“ yowatesguch a brave and you 
are so accustomedt@him. I pe pene 
feeling ever so much better. .Isi¢heposteiten 


patiently. 






‘You willlet me know!"’ she@aid, brokenly. 
‘ Whatever it is, promisestostell me the 

rath.” 

“TI promise it, Oh, my#earshild, 1—I— 
can’t bear leaving you,’’ withboth arms rourd 
Brenda’s neck. ‘My deamest love to Eric— 
tell him anything you like—that I was ill or 
away.” 

“You won't see him?” even at that moment 
‘horrified to think of what he would say. 

‘*How can.1? !I shonld:lose my train. 
Good-bye,” and:sheratientol’the room, as if 
boys mga ee red 

“ iss a queer start Markham decid P 
as he watished yo drive off from 
the door, oath sag f a mighty hurry: to 

q iftshe will. be as eager to 
peome back? “Shonidu’tewonder ifthe master 


Yskut the door in hetdege!"’ 


a 


: CHAPTER XXXIX. 
"-8rn. Eric went into such a violent passion 










Shen ‘he.was told of Mrs. Wyiidham’s de- 


that Brenda was really afraid that 
adoxbimeelf some harm, HisJan- 


fal that she left the ; 
abshe-was in no way bound to listen 
: 





| tovit. 


“man, whose only o 


as late as this? ” dooking: atuher «watch im- wation<with “his habitual indifference, 


“No; I don’t think so,” with‘lance-at 
the clock. 

Just then one of the.footmen came in with 
the newspapers and letters on a silver-waiter: 
Brenda, caught up the Daily Telegraph,-anud 
left her correspondence to be Jaid on the'table, 

Mrs. Wyndham drew close to her side as 
she unfolded the paper with shaky fingers. 
They found the foreign telegrams, and the 
eyes of both fell upon the heading: “ Fatal 
duel between two Englishmen, names un- 
known !”’ 

The few lines which followed were dated 
from Brussels, and ran thus :— 

“Tt fax that two English gentlemen 
fought aidael at ——.early this morning. One 
is said to: be seriously: wounded,-and: the other 
shotthroughtheheart. Uptillnowtheirnames 
have not been discovered, but the: police: are 
instituting inquiries.” 

‘“* Brenda!’ almost-sereamed Mrs, Wynd- 
ham. ‘Don’tzlook likeu.that. It mayn’t be 
they. It«may:be utter strangers.” 

The poor: girl: dropped) down: on to a chair 
~vithout:a word; resting her arms on the table, 
her head:bowed down on-her arms. 

“‘ Now don’t please; don’t !.dé makesit seem 
quite-true,” in-amagitated-voice. ‘I daresay 
it’s all dalse from beginning! to end. I'll go 
straightthere, and find-ont)sheitrath.. Ican’t 
test. till,I, know it. How Paul Desborough 
would:laugh if: he saw us now! | It isn’é-true. 
I could:stake my life it ian’ttrne. My.dear 
girl, don’t take onoso. »-You+~yon frighten me 
a0,” herdips «quivering, «whilst;tears “poured 
= RRL 

“ Thewoarriage: iacat i , ma’am,.and 
‘your luggagehas gone down to the station.” 

The announcement: came: from Markham, 
who hesitated after: glance atvhis young mis- 
‘tress, and finally broke the usnal decorum of 
bis Gg iamaenpachingtcsayuing was the 
matter, 

“We hore not. There’s been an accident 
which »we thought, might .coneern \ some 
friends,’’i Mrs.: Wyndham said, as. calmly. as 
she could, ‘But momames are given.” 

_The butler retired, and after the fashion of 
his kind put twoand two together, and upset 
Mrs. Seddon’s mind on the first opportunity, 
by telling her that he Was certain sure that 
there was something: upwith Mr. Cyril. 

_ “I must go, or: Dshall lose:my train. Don’t 
ahi se tilleyou hearfromme, Remem- 

t, l\promise to let you know by:telegram or 
letter the moment I know myself.” 


‘gather.enough money tog 
Ireneeigeriive i oamiost-whon be retead 
from~serviee. ' e servant 
to;any -unprincipled ~ master,’ for =he» never 
aliowed his- conscience to stand in- the way 
of -hisobedience, and he was surprised at 
nothing. When told to lie, he lied unblash- 
ingly. If told to steal, he would have stolen, 
and considered his master the thief instead of 
himself. 

Sir Eric knew his value, and paid him 
accordingly, so that.it was easy for the. valet 
to.amass.a small fortune without .stinting 
himeelf in the least. 

He had a. pale face, with rather.a large 
nose, and s small mouth. His :eyes..,were 
bright and full of intelligence; his forehead 
was narrow and high; his expressioa cold 
and suspigious ; his hair dark, and always.as 
amooth as possible. 

Dr. Whitehead fiading his patient-in a high 
state of fever ordered him to.bed, but Sir-Hric 
refused to obey. 

He was told that he might injure his health 
for life if he did. not.take.more oare.of himself; 
bat he only flew into, another .passion; and 
swore like a trooper of old. 

When Brenda came to. him, looking like a 
ghost, and showed him the, paragraph in the 
Daily Telegraph, he pretended toldaagh atthe 
idea of. its referring to Cyril.and- Mr. Dea- 
borough, but secretly told Whistler to. tele- 
graph to the former’s. chambers in London. 

The..answer was, that Mr. Farquhar bad 
looked in on his. way through London, but.had 
not been heard of gince. 

Brenda watched the post in a fever. of 
anxiety, but.no letter came from Mrs. Wynd- 
ham. Once, when.she was,passing the.etudy, 
Whistler came.out with a. trayfal of letters in 
his;hand. He gave an almost impereeptible 
start on seeing her, but quickly resovered his 
presence of mind. 

“Sir Eric. was in. such a fass. to see -his 
letters,” he said, apologetioally, ‘! that.Itock 
the whole lot into him without.waiting to 
count them.” ‘ 

“I donot wish my letters to. go to anyone 
but myself,” she said, sharply. ‘! See that it 
doesn’t eceur egain!’’ 

The valet promised that it,-mever should, 
but went: his wey with,a cnrieus, smile jnpon 
his.lips. 

. Driven nearly wild with a feverish donging 
for news which, meyer came, Brenda wrote. to 





Mande Allingham, at the:-principal, hotel at 


#borethe* brant of his master’s} 


resource, she appealed to Sir Eric. to take 
some means of finding out the truth. 

He surprised her by sympathising with her 
entirely, and*declaring that he could, stand it 
no longer himself. 

“This uncertainty is wearing me to death,” 
he said, wearily. ‘‘I tell you what I'll do. 
rll ~ Whistler to find cutthe truth on the 
spot. 

“Oh ! that will be better than anything,” 
her sad eyes lighting up with fervent gratitude. 
** Bat you are not well enough to do without 
him. You will miss him so dreadfully!” 

* Never mind, I'll put up with James for a 
few days. Anything to relieve your mind, 
and my ownmas well,” 

“Why not, Markham ?’’ she suggested, as 
dames; the second footman, was a man whom 
she especially disliked, though no fault could 
be found with the way in which he performed 
his duties. 

‘*He’s so infernally fussy; he drives me 
mad. James will suit me much better. 
Whistler shall staré at once.” ; 

* It is sovery odd that Mrs.Wyndham——”’ 

‘« Don’t mention her.name,’’-hed ’ 
vbastily. ‘Sik ng but a dow fu. 
wens; with no keart:and no character;and if 
}ehe.idares.toogome: here I'll have the. door 
pelammed in-her face |" 


*t How can+you talk like that of a n 
byou-doved to. dist sahaailien 4s 
she said, withasort of scornful wonder. 

‘« Dhere’s a difference, an. immense ‘differ- 
hence, between the fox. you»are shunting, and 
the fox when run to death. A whole-eounty 
may be employed in the chase, but when the 
brute’s caught he’s thrown to the dogs;” and 
he stroked his moustaches thoughtfully. 

‘*T don’t see what that has to do with it. 
When a woman has consented to be your wife 
she ought to be dearer to you than ever be- 
fore?” 

‘ There are women and women!” senten- 
tiously ; ‘‘ but good heayens!’’ he broke out, 
passionately, ‘‘ what, do you. think I'm made 
of? Doyou think that L;oan’t.see through 
her? She was marrying,me for;my money, 
and nothing else.. Didn’t sheleave me in the 
‘most ,heartless manner ai that confounded 
inn? Didn't she stay:away from me when 
I was, brought here till she was ashamed 
to do it any.longer? Hasn't she flown, to 
Desborough .as.soonas I was.tied by the leg ? 
I could take my cath she has,’’the veins)on his 
forehead -swelling. as. if; they would barst. 
“Don’t attempt to defend her,’’ holding up his 
hand in warning. ‘She's .xotien to the core, 
and, by Heaven, my fingers.itch. to patch her 
by. her white, throat.and, strangle her. It 
would, be some. pleasure to. see her wriggling 
like a dying worm at my feet!” 

‘+ Erio | how.can you ?” cried. Brenda,start- 
ing)up. ‘It makes my, blood sold to bear 
you. If Mra. Wyndham has. gone over to 
Bruesels to find out.the trath about this duel, 
.ITam intensely grateful.toher. A’ widowcan 
do many things that a girl.can’t.” 

“A good, ,pure innocent . girl can, almost 
make a saint out ofa, devil,” .he, said, slowly, 
‘““but.a bad, woman does Satan’s work for him 
on earth,” 

‘* And a.bad man?’ she. asked, reproach- 
fully. ‘Oh, Eric, how youhave changed since 
you were.a boy! You were so kind—sofall of 
life and fun. I am sure;you were happier 
then |” 

‘« Don't preach |”. he.said, sullenly. ‘: Ask 
my; auat tocome to,me; I,want to speak to 
her.” 

Lady Manyille put,down, her book. directly 
the message, was,given,to her. , 

*t Poor 1”, she,,gaid, compassionately. 
“ T daresay, he wants cheering up. _ lam sure 
I shall be.-most happy to go to him,” 

She sailed ontof, the drawing-room in, her 
trailing grey silk, for she, had mever, given:in 





to.the fashion of short skirts, OP A Ae 
as-not adapted tothe dignity of elderly ; 
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and Brenda looked after her with much admi- 
ration for her personal appearance, and won- 
dered why she felt no more interest in her 
than in a chair or a table. 

As the flowers in the vases looked dead 
she went into the garden to pick some fresh 
ones, and about half-an-hour later was im- 
mensely surprised to see Lady Manville 
coming out of the study witno a flushed 
face, andan air of the greatest indignation. 

“I never was so insulted in my life!” she 
gasped, drawn up to her fall height. “ Your 
cousin has actually sworn at me because I 
refused to do something of which my con- 
science disapproved !”’ 

“Bworn at you—impossible! No gentle- 
man could swear at a lady, especially one like 
you,” 

**No gentleman could," hurriedly walkin 
into the drawing-room. ‘ Of course, I tol 
him that I couldn't stay another day.” 

“Bat you will?” coaxingly. ‘He shall 
— to you as humbly as ible. You 
would never leave me alone with him?” 

‘You won't be that. He says he knows of 
another person who will be quite ready to 
take my place. I shall write to my daughter, 
rm | Henderson, to-day, and tell her that I 
8 be with her by the end of the week, and, 
if you like to come with me, I am sure she 
will be delighted to see you,” taking her place 
at the writing-table. 

“* Oh, don’t be in such a hurry, pleace. I'll 

0 to Eric and make him ashamed of himself,” 
renda said, imploringly, as she leant on the 
back of Lady Manville’s chair. 

“My dear, if he knelt at my feet and asked 
my pardon it would make no difference,” 
she said loftily. ‘After what he said to me 
I could not possibly remain under his roof. 
Take my advice and come with me! ” 

‘I couldn't leave him utterly alone, and if 
I wanted to he wouldn’t let me.” 

"No; I forgot that he was your dian,” 
frowning slightly in her perplexity. “That's 
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[FATAL NEWS FROM ABROAD !] 


very awkward. Do you know he lost his 
temper so suddenly that I almost believe he 
meant to pick this quarrel with me. I¢ is 
just as if he had some really diabolical plan 
in view that he knew I shouldn't countenance, 
so he wanted to get rid of me.” 

“No, no! He was always so pleased at 
having you. He said it gave such a tone to 
the house. But I tell you what,” her anxious 
face brightening. ‘I'll write to my mother, 
and tell her the exact state of the case, and 
then, perhaps, she will insist upon my coming 
to Vienna.” 

“Ah, do, my dear,” with a sigh of relief. 
‘* Lady Sophia is the proper person to appeal 
to. I promised Cyril Farquhar that I would 
look after you, but that Mr. Desborough 
seems to be safely out of the way, and if he 
should come back remember that my address 
will be Singleton Hall, near Derby, and come 
to me at once.” 

‘* He won’t come," shaking her head sadly, 
as she thought of the probable reason. ‘I 
think The Towers will soon be like some 
haunted house in a book, deserted by every- 
one. 

**Not very likely,” said Lady Manville, 
taking up her pen, “when all the match- 
making mothers of the neighbourhood know 
that Sir Eric Farquhar is best match in 
the county.” 

“I should be sorry to marry him,” said 
Brenda, shrugging her shoulders. Then she 
remembered the flowers she had gathered, 
and carried off a vase to empty it before filling 
it afresh. © 

Lady Manville departed on the Saturday 
morning, and although she was always accus- 
tomed to consider self before everyone else, 
~ heart smote her as ety at ba 
80 ney young Samse on platform. 
knew how desperately lonely Brenda would 
feel without anyone to speak to except her 
guardian, and she put out her head to remind 
her of her address, and to beg her to come to 
























Singleton Hall, if she could possibly manage 
it. 

Brenda gave her hand a grateful squeeze, 
and promised to join her if she could, feeling 
that a houseful of strangers would be inf. 
nitely preferable to a large mangion full of 
emptiness, and long, lonely corridors, with no 
one in them. 

The train went off with the usual accom- 
paniment of a scream from the engine, and 4 
repeated slamming of doors, and _ Brenda 
turned away with the dolefal sensation that 
she had parted from her last friend. 

“ Miss Farquhar, I believe?” said a well- 
modulated voice, and Brenda, looking round 
in surprise, saw @ person who might possibly 
consider herself a lady, dressed in black shiny 
silk, with a black bonnet adorned with ® 
green bunch of hops, and a long mantle, 
trimmed with mourning fringe, standing 
close beside her. “ I am Mrs. de Rippington. 
Can you tell me if Sir Eric Farquhar has 
sent a carriage to meet me?” 

There was something so slimy in the 
manner, and so untrustworthy in the pale 
face, with the long upper lip and the cold 
grey eyes, that Brenda involuntarily drew 
herself up with the air of a queen, 

“‘ Does Sir Eric expect you?” ; 

“I suppose so, as it is by his request 
that I have come!” Mrs. de Rippington 
said quietly, but with a gleam of triumph in 
her eyes. =, 

“Then I can take you in the brougham, 
said Brenda, coldly, with a feeling of utter 
repulsion towards the stranger which boded 
ill for the future. 

(To be continued.) 








Waar sort of homes drunkenness makes ! 
“ Houses without windows; gardens without 
fences ; fields without tillage; barns without 
roofs; children without clothing, principles, 
morals or manners.” , 
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[HIS PRESENCE ACTED AS A CHABM ON OUR MELANCHOLY !] 


NOVELETTE,} 


AUNT HELEN. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER I. 
BEREAVED, 


Tzn years! How much has passed since 
then; and yet it seems but yesterday when, 
with Florrie’s arm entwined in mine, we were 
roaming slong the sandy beach, where the 
Waves came tumbling and rolling at our feet, 
and we could hear their roaring in the distance, 
heaving and swelling far as the eye could 
reach, to where, in a bed of crimson and gold, 
the summer sun sank behind. 

We seated ourselves then at the foot of one 
of those large sand cliffs which skirt the 
eastern coast, looking far away on that broad 
expanse of endless ocean, and wondering the 
while if we should ever in the future see it 
again from whence we saw it then, for on the 
morrow we—my sister and I—must turn our 
backs on those scenes which, from old associa- 
tions, had become so dear to us. 

There were only two of us, daughters of the 
Rev. John Norman, rector of Hasboro’, and 
ever since we could remember we had never 
known another parent—a maiden aunt having 
acted as his housekeeper and our caretaker 
since the death of our mother, when we were 
but babies. And now, after seventeen years, 
he had gone to join the wife whose loss he 
never ceased to mourn; and not until we were 
compelled to quit its roof did we fully realise 
the beauty of the home which had keen his 
and ours during those happy years of our 
childhood ; when, with tears in our eyes, we 
thought how pretty it looked, nestling amid 
the big trees, which sheltered it from the 
bitter north-east wind, as it would come over 
the banks from the sea, which was but a few 
hundred yards from where it stood, 


I was the eldest by a year, being just 
eighteen when this great trouble came to us; 
but, notwithstanding the slight difference in 
our ages, Florrie was ever looked upon as the 
baby; and, when dying, my father had com- 
mended his rosebud, as he called her, to my 
care, saying that if anything should happen 
to Aunt Helen, there was no other left to whom 
he could trust her; and so, girl as I was, I 
was deputed my sister’s guardian—a fact 
which, I think, made Aunt Helen a little 
jealous, for, as she said, it was absurd in the 
extreme—lI requiring as much supervision as 
she did; but then she could not deny, in spite 
of my youth, I was in my ways a woman; and 
she would often say, if the fact was commented 
upon by others, that Genevieve was born old, 
the while Florrie would remain a child if she 
lived to be forty. 

We had been in the house all day, where Aunt 
Helen had been collectingand packing our goods 
andchattels, everything that had belonged toour 
father, according to his will, becoming ours, to 
remain in trust with his sister until we came 
of age, the interest of the five thousand pounds 
coming to each from his funded property, to 
be paid to her for our education during the 
intervening years. 

There was a small legacy of a thousand 
pounds left to herself, a trifling sum to one 
or two old servants, and that was all; but 
everything in the house became our property, 
to dispose of or retain as we or Aunt Helen 
thought best and agreed to do. 

So we had made up our minds, after select- 
ing such volumes as we wished to keep, that 
the library should be sold, there being many 
ecclesiastical works, of which it mostly con- 
sisted, for which we had no taste, although 
valuable in themselves; and Florrie had 
watched them brought one by one from the 
shelves where they had rested so long until I 
could see how weary she was growing, the 
while Aunt Helen carefully opening each, 





{ seemed not to heed how wistfally the blue eyes 





were fixed on the scene without, where the 
declining rays of the bright sun still rested on 
the soft, green grass. 

“You looked so wearied, darling!" I said, 
putting down a volume of Bright's sermons, 
and advancing to where she was standing by 
the window. ‘Shall we go out for a little? ”’ 

“Oh! do, Veiva,” she answered, and Aunt 
Helen for the moment removing her specta- 
cles to tell us it was the best thing we could 
do, we soon left her to her occupation, which 
she seemed rather to enjoy than otherwise. 
And so we went out, Florrie’s arm entwined 
in mine, sauntering along amid the bede 
where the flowers bloomed; along the path, 
where on each side the roses hung their 
pretty heads among the green of their leaves, 
until the murmur of the great ocean beyond 
seemed to call us to where the yellow sand 
was washed by its restless waves. 

“I wish Aunt Helen would take a house 
somewhere in the neighbourhood, Veiva! I 
cannot bear to leave dear old Hasboro’.” 

“Bat we are going to # finishing school at 
Blackheath, dear; and having a home in 
London will be so much nicer for all. Be- 
sides, Florrie,’’ I added, ‘‘ you would not care 
to live all your life in this dull, out-of-the- 
way place! I know I shouldn't.” 

“I should never weary of the sea,” she 
answered, ‘‘and I shall miss it so much—as 
much as little Dombey did. I am sure I 
shall,” and stooping, she picked up a pebble— 
ic had washed at her feet—and pressed it 
lovingly to her lips. ‘I will keep this as long 
as I live,” she said, ‘It will always speak to 
me of home, and, no one knows, it might be 
all I should have one day to tell me of my 
happy childhood. Is it nota beauty? And 
if 1 have it polished——” but she stopped 
then, looking at the stone, the while she 
kissed it again, adding, ‘‘ No, no, I will love 
you and keep you just as you are, wrapped 


| round with this seaweed pink and grey, more 
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precious to me than the finest gold in which I 
could have you set.” 


‘‘ Throw it away, Plorrie. What on earth 


do you want with such rubbish ?” I said; but 
she pressed it only the closer, telling me there 
was no romance in my ‘nature, no more than 
in Aunt Helen’s, and she believed I was quite 
glad to leave the old haunts, 

‘‘I¢ is the cireumstances under which I do 
a0, not the leaving Hasboro’-which grieves 
me," I replied, when raising my eyes. I saw 
the figure of a man advancing towarda*where 
we were seated. 

Men»were not verysplentiful in Hasboro’, 
for,-with.the exception of the farm.labourers, 
the farmers themselves, who were mostly old 
and: maznied; and the. miler’s sons; there wers 
none;savée Ernest Hame; of per a inns 
no one »knew :anything; notwithstanding 
whichyand the fact shat-he was»brought up 
by anvold woman-inthe parishthis society 
was theonly one our father allowed us to in- 
dulge im of the opposite sex. 

He was«butetwo years~my=aenior, a fine, 
handsomeidéd,<with dimbs such:ag:an Apollo 
mightwemyy ;. and, of course, there were all 
sorts. ofvsbories current int the neighbourhood 
respecting the 
folks nodding «their: 
saying to cachwthery 
#ee he was no poor man’ 

Bat the one whiehgained«most-belicf was, 
that as an infantbhe shad been sent in a 
hamper to thedRectory-one:Ghristmas morn- 
ing, and the Remtorsnot knowing what to do 
with him—for he-wasnot- married then—sent 
him direct-to the-woman whoxhad had the 
charge of him ever-sinee. 

Naturally, rumoursdess charitable in thefr 
construction were also spread »abroad, and 
some went co far as to say they believed the 
Rector knew more about it than he cared to 
acknowledge, while others declared the boy 
to be his very image; but nothing could be 
gained by questioning Kirby and his wife 
with whom he was, for they knew nothing, 
receiving their pay, which was liberal, and 
doing their duty by him without prying into 
what they said was no business of theirs. 

So Ernest pregressed from petticoats to 
knickerbockers, from a ladies’ school to a 


wingly, sand 
yoould 


boys’ public one, returning to Hasboro’ at | 


the age of sixieen to learn farming, and 
renew the friendship which, as children, had 
grown up bstweon aus. 

My father had sent for him in his last,ill- 
ness, but when he came he was seized by 
the stroke which killed him, and the words 
he had vainly tried to utter had died with him. 

‘Are you really going to leave us to- 
morrow ?”’ he said, when, after having shaken 
hands, he seated himself beneath the shelter 
of the cliff by Florrie’s side. 

‘‘IT am afraid so, Ernie,” ske answered, 
nestling close to him, and raising her eyes, 
half filled with tears to his, and all the while 
she was wrapping the pebble with the sea. 
weed in a piece of paper she had taken from 
a ‘*And I do believe Veiva is quite 
g 3 

* And-you are’not? ” 

The words ‘were ‘#poken very low, so low 
that I coold ssarcely distinguish them; but I 
could see the colour spread over her face, 
reaching to where the yellow enris rested on 
her pure, white forehead; and I knew it was 
love for E:n'e which made her so cling to the 
old home, 

“TI think I will. go. back to auntie,” I-said, 
for Ixgaw they did not want me, Fiorrie 
having arisen with the intention of accompany- 
ing Ernie clese to the water's edge, ostensibly 
to gather something more.as a-sonvenir ofthe 
old haunts, shongh I knew it was really that 
they might converse, rid of my presence. 

Aunt Helen was siill in the midst of ‘her 
books when I returned, but to my astonish. 
ment (for she was not @ nervous woman) she 
started so when I made my appearance that 
she dropped the one she was holding, the 
while a paper which ad been in many folds, 
and was closely written on, fell to the carpet. 


ee 


ofthis birth, thewold . 


| «Tam go sorry I frightened you, auntie,” 
I said, and was in the act of stooping to re- 
cover the fallen book,when she picked it up 
with the other before Iihad time. 

“Tt shows how necessary it was to examine 
each volume,” she said, “before allowing 
them to go into the hands of strangers.” 

But when I asked herywhy ?— 

“Oh! nothing, n »”’ she replied, re- 
moving the apron which she had put over her 
dress, and placing thegaper:she had recovered 
in‘the bosom of the latter. ‘Where is 
Florrie ?"’ she asked. 

“T left her and Ernest orm the beach; they 
will be here directly,"and even ac I spoke 
they: were.seen approaching inthe distance, 

‘Tivwehad beem-xemaining here I should 
sdecidedly:have putymy yetoon you and-your 

hae on such familiar terms with that 


‘}deaid-no.more;forytheyrwere close to the 
Lwindow thensand L-adipot-wish that Ernest 
shonld hear any discussion in which his name 
~was mixed-up ;:but I-eawsa puzzled -expres- 
sion pass over his face; agihe could not fail to 

notica4he coolness-"with “which Aunt Helen 


‘him. . 
UWe had tea afterwardgjbutshedid:not stay 
-itewas.Blorrie who 
dear 


“¢Beould not ask her to-nightymydarling!"’ 
I een oor, “for [feel-suresheewould 
not consent > if. she said ‘No, Wiexkiec,.and 
you -went:away, leaving me-n vwhat 

-would there be for me inthe fature ?”’ 

‘Tf she paid a - hundred times, ‘no!’ Ernie, 
it would make no differenee, I shall never love 
any one batyou.” 

His arm was round her.-waist, and he was 
looking so sadly on the beautiful, passionate 
face upraised to his, the while he lifted tenderly 
the curls which clustered on the broad, white 
forehead, and then he kissed her, as a father 
might a child, little thinking, in the faith of 
his twenty summers, of all that would, in 
contact-with the big world’come 'twixt him 
and his girl-love. 

They parted then, beneath the ‘silent stars, 
Florrie standing watching until his form was 
| lost in the dark green of the trees beyond, 
looking so sad-as she-leant by the porch over 
which the roses’ were trailing, and her yellow 
—_ seeming like to gold on the black of her 

ress. 

‘“* You had better come in, dear!” I said. 
“ There is a heavy dew falling!” 

** You here, Veiva? I thought you were 
with auntie! Tc-morrow, dear, I shan’t be 
ab'e to hear them, you know, tome, the sweet- 
est music of all. They tell me so /much—the 
waves—and when I am ¥ 

She barst into tears then, and, unresistingly, 
Iled her within, where Aunt Helen was mak- 
ing preparations for evening prayers. 

“You are a -very foolish child,’ she said, 
when the saw Florrie’s tear-stained face; but 
the servants filing in -made no further remark, 


and shortly after we were resting our heads 
on our pillows for the last time beneath the 


roof of the home of our childhood. 





CHAPTER II. 
LEAVING HOME, 


THe next morning, ‘and’ what a lovely, 
' glorious morning it was !—the sun shining so 
| brightly, and -the birds singing their sweetest 
notes, while, from the upper windows, we 
couldgee the light dawning on the biue of the 
; distant waves; and ahaze, like a veil of gauze, 
| arise from the horizon ! 
We were up-early, for there was much to 
: do before we left the home, which was~ to be 
| handed over to an-agent until'the new inoum. 
| bent arrived, and-we could not bear to stay to 
witness the dismantling of all we so 
dearly. 
| Old Tuzzle, our faithfal dog and companion 





eng, and when he nee = ca 





a 
—— 


through so many long years, seemed perfectly 
aware of all that was going on, keeping very 
close to ourside the whole time, and looking 
up 80 pitifally with those soft, brown eyes of 
his, which said so plainly, ‘‘ Don’t leave me 
behind |!” 

But to:take him with »us into a strange 
London ‘house was morallysimpossible, and 
when Igaw Ernie coming across the lawn I 
determinedto ask him to take care of him for 
Florrie’s sake, 

‘ But she would not see him then,” she 
said, ‘‘she wanted him first to»see Aunt 
Helen,” and I knew what that meant; with a 
sad misgiving at my cheart as to the result ; 
for, strange: to.say,*abe seemed suddenly to 
have takenvquite -afdislike-to Ernest,+who, 
until yesterday, hadsbeen quite a: favonrite, 
So Fwas:not a bi w he came 
from how cad and dejected 





he. \e 
We -had-arrangéd,Florrie- andi I, to await 
him in: the-srbour, just >by she beech: tree, 
where the branehes ow turf: ati-its 
naps = when henner apt te or 
to her beautifubeyes{dor she readVinaiis: face 
how it had ended. = ae 
‘never saw - Miss 
fore,” he teld=us, 
Helen:had-#aid. 
mad; or suppesed 
to -her: 


before she.had seen 

was old enough to know-herj;own-mind ;- and 

then} the crugilest thing of: all,” she.said was, 

‘+ and toacman¢who had:net-even a name to 
xe ET ill mak f which 

4 ad: will: e one of whic 
sheshall-never:boiwehamed,” I urged ; but she 
wonld give-no~promise farthsr than if after 


mind, we should receive no further refusal to 
our suit from her. So you see, darling, the 
cloud has its silver lining!” 

Bat she could not look on the bright side, 
she told him, four years to her appearing 
almost interminable, and she felt sure when 
she left Hasboro’ she was leaving all happi- 
ness behind her, 

And I suppose weall three—the eldest but 
twenty—took the same gloomy view of the 
fature, for I know we all cried together, Ernie 
manfally endeavouring to restrain his tears 
the while he tried to comfort us. 

But what puzzled me most was the reason 
Aunt Helen had fortakingsuch asuadden dislike 
to poor Ernie, and I wondered, in my youthfal 
mind, whether the closely-written paper she 
had found amongst my father’s books, and 
which she go carefally hid away, had anything 
to do with it; but she wasas close as a sealed 
volume herself, and when we re-entered the 
house she merely kissed Florrie more affec- 
tionately than usual, told: hershe was a foolish 
child, and ought to be thinking more of dolls 
than sweethearts, 

But she’ raised-ne objection to Ernie re- 
maining with us to the last,-so’when- the car- 
riage arrived, which was to take us to the 
station, she told’ him to jump in ‘and sit beside 
her. 

It was-nearly aty hour’s drive before we ar- 
rived atthe terminus, and we had some time 
left the last glimpse of the sea-cliffs behind us 
before we neared our destination, and all the 
time Fiorrie’s yellow head: was pillowed on 
Ernie’s shoulder. 

Aunt Helen feigned to be asleep, and I 
tooked’ out on the bright fields, the 
golden corn waved, and the green hedges and 
fall-leaved -trees,“which seemed to pass us— 
not we them—as’ we went along. 

Little-in the way of conversation had 
passed between’ us, and then it had entirely 
ceased, only the lovers, like cooing doves, 
whispering toeach other. 

But as ‘we neared the little town from which 
the train started, aunt setting the example, 
we all- resumed a matter-of-fact appearance, 
Plorrie adjusted her hat, and Ernie sat bolt 
upright and consulted his watch, saying we 
had plenty of time, it wanting yet twenty 
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minutes to the hour the train started; and then 
we dashed into the station. yard. 

Of course, it was all bustle after that, Aunt 
Helen very anxiously superintending the 
transit of the luggage, giving» no. thought to 
us as we siood:on the platform, the while 
par Pape ee erence ramet 
safel in uggage van ; after whic 
we ianowall her to the waiting-room,where she 
told us» to -remainwhilst: she procured the 
tickets. 

All Ernie’s offers:of assistance'she sternly 
refused, and so there was nothing for him to 
do farther than stay: by his: beloved after he 
had bonght>at. the ‘bookstall such literature 
as he thought ‘she: would like, and at the re- 
freshment bar the ‘cakes and tarts he. fancied 
she would enjoy. 

“ You wilbwerite: to:me, darling!" he said, 
‘and send me your: address,-and keep this, 
Florrie. It will remind you of me; and—Has- 
boro’, he blurted out, for his voice was shaking 
with the emotion he stroved so hard to smother. 
And I felé the tears rising to my own eyes 
when I. saw how much he grieved at the part: 
ing with his child-love—his little: playmate, 

She took his-gift then, a pretty bracelet 
made of pebbles from the home beach, linked. 
with silver; and, regardless: of the other occu- 
pants ofthe room where ‘we: were, threw her 
arms round his neck weeping out:her grief on 
his shoulder. 

“I shall never believe you shave ‘forgotten 
me until-you return me this, and Heaven 
grant that may be never !” he said. 

And then Aunt Helen approached, telling 
them she was surprised, when the bell ringing, 
we had to hurry forward to take our seats in 
the departing train. 

We had the good fortune to get a carriage 
to curselves, auntie taking up.her position at 
the far end and arranging her rugs ‘and wraps 
to her satisfaction, the while Florrie was 
seated by. the window near the platform, and 
Ernie stood holding her hand to the last. 


Bat they had to ‘good-bye then, for the 
guard ddvanced: to..close all rs, and their 
lips met:for:the last time. 


‘Don’tiforget Tuzzle, poor old fellow 1” 
was Fiorrie’s final request, and® then we wore 
steaming out of the station to'begin a new 
life in scenes so different to those we had left 
behind. 

We gave no thought to where our new home 
would be, all. that: we -loved“and: cared for 
pissing from us now s0 rapidly that it became 
a matter cf indifference whither we went. 

For some‘time we had: no fellow-travellers, 
end Aunt Helen made herself comfortable in 
her particular corner ‘of the carriage, com- 
posing herself ‘to sleep; the ‘while: we looked 
from the opposite “window ‘on ‘the ‘strange 
country ‘through which we were:passing, the 
harvestmen resting ‘on: their scythes to view 
us as we went flying by, leaving hedgerows 
and watercourses rapidly behind, with oneor 
two 2mall country stations, which whirled 
from sight in the same mad race, 

The books. Ernie had purchased for us we 
found it impossibleto» read from the osciila- 
tion of the train ; even had we been inclined to 
do so~-which we were not—our minds being 
too much ecenpied with the novelty of travel- 
ling and our-hearts too fall when we remem- 
bered the scenes of our happy-childhood from 
which we were going, it might be, for ever. 

It was then we discovered a lessening of 
speed, anda few minutes after ‘wedrew up at 
& small terminus, ‘and we could ‘scent the 
honeysuckle which grew over the door, Aunt 
Helen awoke with a start then. 

“ Where: are:we; children ?” she asked. 

But we.were unable to answer, our carriage 
being so situate that’ we could not eee; and 
notwithstanding’ that the guard had bawled 
out something several times; we were in entire 
ignorance as to what it was, 

There were only three or four passengers on 
the platform, and. they did not seem in any 
hurry to'take their places, for they still re- 
mained conversing to each other with their 
Wraps on their arms and the hot sun coming 


‘assertion to the contrary, inwardly prayed 





down on their heads; the while ‘others alighted 
from the train, 

But a porter commencing to ring a bell 
they all made a move; hurrying then as if for 
dear life, and the ‘guard’ had already com- 
‘menced banging to the doors previous to‘the 
start, when we saw & gentleman quickly 
emerge from the’ sweet*scented porch ‘where 
the honeysuckles grew, in’ his’ nervous haste 
(for we were just on'the move) attempting 
to enter the carriages where the doors wero 
already locked. 

“This way, sir!’ And before we could 
obey Aunt Helen’s order to hold the door fast 
it was opened ‘from the outside, and he had 
entered our compartment. 

He was # tall, military-looking man, about 
twenty-seven years of age, with but very little 
whisker and a very heavy moustache entirely 
covering his upper lip; his hair was dark in 
total contrast to the other, ‘which was of a 
tawny colour; and in’ his’ ‘hazel ‘eyes’ ‘there 
lurked & glance of mischief which wes irresti- 
ble, and I could see*them dance with delight 
at the air of inquiry which Aunt Helen 
assumed when he joined our party. 

“I must apologise, ladies,” he gaid, locking 
round to the ‘probability of finding a seat; our 
traps, shawls,» and Auntie’s canary having 
filled every available space. ‘‘ But at the next 
station I will relieve you of my society,” and 
I believe Aunt Helen, notwithstanding ‘her 


that he would, the while we girls as thoroughly 
trusted he would not. 

Hise presence acted as a charm on our melan- 
choly, which dispersed beneath’ the bright 
tone in which he conversed ; for, notwithstand- 
ing the reserved silenceour esteemed relative 
would bave retained to the journey’s end, even 
ehe found herself unconeciously drawn from 
her” reclusiveness, and when the train again 
drew up,‘she -was the first to beg he would not 
think of changing carriages. 

‘« A thousand thanks!” he said, addressing 
Auntie,'the-while the mischievons glance he 
threw at us did not escape our cbservation. 
“Bat Iam sure you must need some refresh- 
ment. These young ladies look perfectly 
famished!” and, inspite of all-remonstrances, 
after telling us we stopped here for twenty 
minutes to take in water, he was out of the 
carriege, and-we could eee him hurrying to- 
wards the counter presided over by Spiersand 
Pond's Hebes. 

The small black'leather portmanteau, which 
on his entry he had placed in the ruck, facing 
where Aunt Helen was sitting, eeemed to pos- 
fess an extraordinary attraction for her; she, 
the moment he had left the carris ge, repeating 





the three white letters painted thereon as 
though committing them to memory, or 
anxious to discover the names they “would | 
initial. 

“G. O. M.,’ she-read, first to herself and | 
then aloud. “ I*wonder what his name is? | 


“But that heis a gentleman no one need’doubt | 


fora moment, George -—’’and then feeling i 
essured it was not Oliver, and unable to think 
of another name likely, suggested’ it might be | 
some family one,'when Florrie remar. per- 
haps Grand Old Man, but the reproof such a | 
suggestion brought on her from Aunt Helen, | 
who was a strict ‘fory, prevented her from | 
guessing farther, and a few’ minutes after a 
boy ‘was seen appreaching ‘with a tray, on | 
which were three covered dishes. 
Of course,we knew who cent ‘them, and at 
first thought Auntie would have returned 
the sonp’they» contained untasted—and, I am 
sure, had she known then from ‘whose hands | 
she was receiving’ the favour'she would-have | 


done 60 ; but the allotted time before the train | 


started was growing tco ehort to do anything 
further than endeavour to sup it; hot as it wae, | 
and we had just done so ‘when the whistle } 
soanded, the plates were hurriedly recovered, | 
and our fellow-traveller bounded into the car- 
riage. 

There was plenty of room for him now, and | 


the while, acknowledging his kindness, I could 


not fail to notice how deftly Aunt Helen en- 


deavoured to elucidate the mystery of G. O. M., 
the while she became quite confidential res- 
pecting our movements. 

“You go as far as London?” she ques- 
tioned. 

“ Yee,” he answered. ‘' For a short time I 
shall be at Eaton-place with my mother, pre- 
vious to my joining my regiment when it pro- 
ceeds to India.” 

‘** You are in the army, then?”’, 

‘ Yes,” he answered. ‘ After trying every- 
thing else but the church, I think, and failing 
in all, I at last gained the mater’s consent to 
my following the only’profession’on which my 
heart was fixed.” 

“‘ Have you no father, then?” 

‘He died when I was a boy, shortly after 
his second marriage ; and, being'the only child, 
I regret awfully that I could not make up my 
mind to remain at home, become a respedtable 
lawyer, doctor, or something of the kind, you 
know ; but—ugh !” and he shuddered, *‘ Inever 
shall forget the three months I wasin an Office, 
articled to one of the first solicitors in London 
The very scratch, scratch of those pens set my 
teeth on edge; and the poor dev—, I 
your pardon—the poor wretches who came to 
receive but the shell of the oyster, when their 
expectations had been so high, made my heart 
ache; but the case that settled me was that 
of a poor widow, who had been lured on until 
she had expended her last shilling in the hope 
of recovering what from the first she had no 
title to!" 

“And so you gave up law?” and Aunt 
Helen smiled. 

“Yes; the fable of the spider and the fly 
was a etudy I could pursue no further. Bat 
we are drawing towards the big centre, I should 
think, to judge from the atmosphere.” 

Florrie and I looked cut then on such an 
expanse of rcofs over which we were passing, 
that we stared in wonderment to think how 
children could live and ‘thrive amid the dirt 
and smoke which prevailed in every oe 

“Is this London?” Florrie asked in sur- 
prise, to whom the metropolis had ever been 
in imegination the most wonderful place in 
the world. 

“The worst side of it,” he snswered. 
“ Wait,'and the next time I have the pleasure 
of seeing you, you will be in raptures with its 
grandeur and beauty !” 

We were steaming into the station then; the 
tickets had been collected, and a few minutes 
after we were on the platform, dazed and 
bewildered, smid the unusual noise and bustle 
which surrounded us. 

** You must allow me to get you a cab, And 
your luggege, can I see to it for you?” 

A few minutes after, and he’was raising his 
hat, wishing us good-bye, and hoping we 
should not be disappointed in the Great City, 
the while he had placed his card in Aunt 
Helen’s hand, trusting we should ‘meet egain ; 
and she, with a strange expression on her 
—-y —s was solving the riddle of 
o ” 





CHAPTER Iil. 
A STRANGE COINCIDENCE, 


Werernrz we were destined to we had not the 
least idea, further than Connaught-terrace, 
which Aunt Helen almost dislocated her neck 


' in leaning ont of the cab window whilst com- 


municating to the cabman where it was she 
wanted to be driven to. 

To us it might have been Jernsalem, and 
the innumerable length of streets we traversed 
before arriving at’ our’ journey’s ‘end; we 


‘began to think ‘the distance could not have 


been further ; and as-we considered’ the many 
escapes which in onr imagination we had-had 
from collision with other vehicles: during our 
transit, we were quite glad*when at last our 
Jehu pulled up at the terrace indicated, al- 
though rome moments elapsed before he could 
be bronght to understand what number it was 
we wanted, 

“ Of course you are prepared to receive us, 
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Mrs. Melville?” Aunt Helen said, when, the 

door being opened by a neat little maidservant, 

a middle-aged lady came from the parlour to 
et us. 

‘Yes, madam, I had your letter, and had 
the rooms you mentioned got ready for you, 
and I only hope you will be comfortable. 
Don’t mind about the cabman, I will see to 
that,” for Auntie had commenced an argu- 
ment with that individual respecting the fare, 
which threatened to end unpleasantly had 
not Mrs. Melville come to the rescue, and 
insisted upon our entering the parlour until 
she had settled the dispute. 

What a box of a room it did seem, too, 
notwithstanding that the folding doors which 
communicated with another at the back were 
thrown open ; but, when Mrs. Melville's pre- 
sence was felt, it was like a ray of sunshine 
entering in at a darkened chamber. What 
before had seemed so dull, so stuffy, appeared 
all at once to brighten, and I felt had I any 
great trouble it was to her I would look for 
one which I felt sure I should meet 
Wi e 
That she was a lady, every action, ever 
word, convinced one of the fact, notwithstand- 
ing that she acted her réle as landlady as 
though she had been acoustomed all her life 
to let apartments ; but she never wearied you 
with stories of her former greatness. To her 
my history she never alluded, though none 

at the vulgar ever dreamt of levelling her 
with the pre | lodging-house keeper. 

“ Tea is y prepared, Miss Norman,” 
she said, when she returned, “ though, doubt- 
less, you and these young ladies would like to 
refresh yourselves with a wash first, after 
your long journey. Annie will show you 
— rooms,” and ringing the bell the same 
ittle maidservant replied to the summons. 

Naturally, to girls who had never been 
beyond the neighbourhood of the village in 
which they were born, the passing panorama 
of human life to be seen from the drawing- 
room windows was so novel and amusing 
that we wished for nothing after tea further 
than to sit there and watch the madding 
crowd moving ever on—on. 

From the balcony we could see the green of 
the trees in the park beyond, the while the 
continual whirl of the vehicular traffic, far 
and near, sounded almost like the roar of the 
distant waves, now so far away. And later 
on, instead of keeping us awake, as Mrs. 
Melville feared it would, we were lulled to 
sleep with the sound, to dream of Hasboro’, 
and fancy ourselves within sight of the billows 
washing the sand of our native shore. 

‘* I suppose you girls must see some of the 
chief London sights before we think of 
school?” Aunt Helen said, after the second 
day.we had been at Connanght-terrace ; “and, 
really,” she continued, ‘‘I have been con- 
sidering the matter, and think, after all, at 
your age, it would be quite sufficient, being 
80 far advanced, to engage someone to give 
you instruction in music, &c., or, in fact, there 
are classes you might attend.” 

Of course we fell in with these views, having 
from the onset deemed it as absurd, youn 
women as we were, to be sent to school, an 
80 ultimately the point was settled. We had 
now been two months in London—two months 
which had parsed so quickly that it appeared 
but a few days since we had left the old 
home. 

Florrie had written several times to Ernie, 
and he had replied, telling her of all that was 
passing in that quiet spot, and how he was 
working to make himself worthy of her at 
the expiration of the four years. 

He sent her his photo, very badly executed 
by a provincial hand, bat it was Ernie, and 
that was enough; and so Florrie purchased 
one of the prettiest frames she could select 
which she thought was worthy of it to place 
on her dressing- table. 

Aunt Helen saw it there, but said nothing, 
thinking the less the opposition offered the 
sooner she would forget all about such non- 
sense; and so it remained unnoticed but by 





Filorrie herself, who would kiss it so fondly 
each night before retiring to rest, until—on 
one occasion when Mrs. Melville had entered 
the room re some alteration in the 
furniture—it attracted her attention. 

She was standing with the photo in her 
hand, intently gazing on the features there 
portrayed, wane Florrie returned from the 
academy she attended. 

“Is he not handsome, Mrs. Melville?’’ 

The landlady started, her whole thoughts 
so riveted on the picture that she had not 
heard Florrie’s footsteps until she spoke, 
thinking she was alone. 

“* My child, how you startled me!” she said. 
“It is a good face, though a bad photograph ; 
but that is not why I was looking at it s0 
closely.” 

“ Bat you never saw him, Mrs. Melville, for 
he has never left home—the home where we 
were children together.” 

Mrs. Melville replaced the picture, 

“TI have never seen him, dear,’’ she said; 
‘*but I once knew someone go like him that 
she might have passed for his sister. But 
what am I ae of? That is twenty years 
and more ago, and this young gentleman is 
little over that now, I should think.” 

“That is just his age,” Florrie laughed. 
‘‘What a good guess you are! So the lady 
you ov might pass for his mother, I sup- 

” 


“Oh! she may be dead now, poor thing, 
after all these years.” 

“But why ?” Florrie asked. ‘She would 
not be older than Aunt Helen, would she?’’ 

“No, nor so old,’ Mrs. Melville answered. 
“Bat she always seemed in trouble all the 
time she lodged here, and although we were 
very friendly she would not speak of her 
sorrow, She was more like an angel than a 
woman. But she left me suddenly—to take a 
situation, she said—and aithough I have tried 
to find her out I have not seen her since. 
That is wrong,”’ Mrs. Melville said, correcting 
herself, ‘I met her once; it was at the book- 
ing office, one Christmas-eve, in Oxford-street. 
They were very busy, and I was pushing my 
way in to send a prezent to a friend I had 
in the country, when, knocking acsidentally 
against a lady, I begged her pardon, and was 
in the act of moving ferward, when—she turn- 
ing round to say I need not apologise, it was 
unavoidable in such a crowd—to my astonish- 
ment who should it be but my late lodger, 
Mrs. Hume! 

‘“‘She had just placed a hamper on the 
counter, impressing on the man's mind to be 
careful with it, and then moved away. I 
should have liked to have asked her about 
herself and where she was living, for we had 
always been great friends; but she said she 
was 80 sorry she could not stay a moment, 
as they expected her home by six o’clock to 
dinner, and it only wanted ten minutes,” 

‘* And didn’t you see her after?'’ 

“No; I transacted my business, hurrying 
out in the hopes that I might see her again 
in the street, but she had disappeared, and 
I never saw her afterwards.” 

‘Did you say her name was Hume?” 
Florrie asked. 

‘* Yes, dear,” Mrs. Melville answered. 

“ Why, that is Ernie's name—his name!” 

Mrs. Melville looked half bewildered. 

“That is strange!” she said, again study- 
ing the face towards which Florrie was point- 
ing. ‘I wonder if they can beany relation?” 

**That is impossible, for poor Ernie has 
none. He has lived ever since he was a baby 
with Farmer Kirby and his wife.” 

‘‘And who is Farmer Kirby?’ Mrs. Mel- 
we Some old pl h; but if 

“ Some o! le in our parish ; if you 
were to ask PA anything about Ernie they 
only say, ‘ Heaven sent him,’ and that is all. 
But.everyone knows he is the eon of gentle- 
people, and not theirs.” 

Florrie told Aunt Helen after of the con- 
versation she and Mrs. Melville had had 
together, also of the strange coincidence of the 
name and likeness. 


—— 


“I don’t see anything strange in it,” Auntie 
answered. “Do you — there are no two 
people alike in the world? And as for Hume, 
the name is as common as Brown or Jones; but 
I do not approve of these confidences. Too 
much familiarity breeds contempt. And, 
notwithstanding that Mrs. Melville is a very 
nice woman, there is no reason why you shonid 
enter into family matters with her; and for 
the future, remember, I shall expect you to be 
more reserved !” 

“Mrs. Melville is a lady!” Florrie said, 
passionately, 

“‘She may be,” was the oool rejoinder, 
“Veiva, jast hand me that sheet of the Tele. 
graph where apartments are advertised.” 

“Ob, Auntie! you surely are not going to 
leave here, are you?’ I asked, in dismay, for 
I knew Aunt Helen was as likely to pack up 
and move the next day if the fancy seized 
her as not; and I dreaded encountering the 
ordinary type of lodging-house servants and 
pre mistresses usually to be met 
with. 

* Certainly, if I hear any more of this non- 
sense,” Aunt Helen answered. 

After that a sudden silence fell over us, but 
Auntie did not study the advertised column of 
rooms, where every comfort one could desire 
was to be met with ; and even Florrie, sofear- 
ful was she of a change, never remonstrated 
when she discovered that her beloved photo 
had been removed, contenting herself that 
night with crying herself to sleep, to dream of 
the original, 


OHAPTER IV. 
THE MISSING BRACELET. 


I rext sure, however, in spite of Auntie’s 
injunctions, that Florrie had confided to Mrs. 
Melville how matters stood, for that lady 
om referred to the subject of the photo 

ter. 

We had just entered November, the soft air 
of summer still lingering around, whilst the 
leaves hung yet on the branches red and brown, 
of which only a few had fallen to the ground. 

We had seen different effigies sported along 
the streets in commemoration of Guy Faux, 
and had occupied seats at a window in the 
Strand to view the Lord Mayor's procession, 
and then the weather suddenly changed, and 
we had our first experience of a London fog. 

We had been shopping, Fiorrie and I, 
Auntie’s rheumatism preventing her from 
accompanying us, when suddenly it became 
so dark we could not perceive where we were. 
It was at the corner of Regent-street, turning 
round to Piccadilly, our intention having been 
to walk home by Park-lane. 

“We may as well go on as turn back,” 
Florrie said, who would not hear of our taking 
a cab, “Besides, it may clear in a few 
moments,” which it did, enabling us to pro- 
ceed as far as the park, when it came on 
thicker than before. 

“1¢ is useless to stand still,” I urged ; ‘‘ and 
if you persist in walking, Florrie, leé us get 
home as quickly as possible. Auntie will be 
80 anxious.” ¥ 

‘“‘T am sure we must have passed the Lane, 
she answered; andso we had—a fact which 
made us both sc nervous we could not move @ 


step. 

‘Tam afraid, ladies, you have lost your- 
selves, and as there is little or no chance of 
its clearing now, allow me to get you a cab.” 

We recogni the voice in an instant, 
although we were unable to see at the moment 
who it was who thus addressed us; bat on our 
telling him how frightened we were,— | 

“Why, it is my little fellow traveller, is it 
not?" he asked. “Iam sureI am not mis- 
taken, for I shall never forget the pleasant 
journey we had to London. And how 18 
Auntie?” 

“She is quite well, Mr. ——,” and then I 
came toa standstil], for we had known him 
by no other name than the initials painted on 





| his valige. 
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“ Captain Montgomery,” he said. ‘‘ Have 
you so soon forgotten me as not even to re- 
mamber my name?” 

‘We never heard it before.” 

« And I gave Miss Norman (you see, I as. 
cartained youre,” he laughed) ‘‘my mother's 
card, hopingevery day she would have come 
to see how gladly she would be welcomed to 
Eaton: place,”’ 

‘T wonder she never told us,” I said. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

«« Where are you living?” he asked. ‘‘ But I 
must not keep you standing here in this abomi- 
nable atmosphere ; sojamp into this cab, and 
allow me to escort you part of the way, at 
least.’ 

Bat the fog had thickened so considerably 
that the traffic was stopped, and the cabman 
only shook his head in answer when hailed. 

‘Well, there is nothing for it but to walk,” 
the Captain said, offering us each an arm. “I 
think you will trast me,” he added. ‘ There. 
apon, I shall, in the first instance, take you to 
my mother’s ; it is so much nearer than— where 
did you say? Connaught-terrace?"’ 

“Oh! really, Captain Montgomery, I don’t 
know what Auntie will think. She will be so 
alarmed. Don't you think it is possible we 
oan get home?”’ 

He considered a moment, when, the red 
light of a post-office making itself visible near 
at hand, his resolution was formed. 

“ One moment,” he said, stationing us at 
the door while he entered, to return almost 
immediately. ‘ It is all right, she will be re- 
lieved of all anxiety in a few minutes.” 

“Have you telegraphed?”’ and as he 
answered in the affirmative, “Iam sosorry, 
Captain Montgomery, to give you so much 
trouble,” I added. 

Bat he made no reply farther than to press 
the hand which rested on his coat-sleeve, and 
then we had evidently arrived at our destina- 
tion. zZ 
It was quite a relief to enter the spacious 
entrance hall, the door being opened by a ser- 
vant in plush breeches and white stockings, 
who looked awfally surprised to see his master 
accompanied by two ladies. 

“ My lady was getting very anxious, sir,” he 
said, and then we heard the rustle of a silk 
dress overhead, and, looking up, an elderly 
lady was seen leaning over the balustrade. 

“Is that you, Gerald ?” she said. “‘My dear 
boy, I am so glad! I was growing quite 
anxious.” 

“ Nought never comes to harm, mother,” 
he langhed ; ‘bat I must crave your hospi- 
tality for two ladies whom I found wandering 
in the fog.” 

Asking us to ascend the stairs, he intro- 
ducad us to her ladyship, who, on his telling 
her we were the same of whom he had spoken 
to her as his railway companicns, extended to 
us a most cordial welcome. 

“You must stay to dinner!" she said, 
for it having again cleared, I was anxious to 
reach Connaught-terrace. 

‘* Gerald tells me he has telegraphed to your 
aunt, therefore thereis no need to worry on 
her behalf,”’ 

“ Oh! but, indeed, Lady Montgomery,” I 
began, looking ruefally at our walking cos- 
tume and complexions, which had not been im- 
proved by coming in contact with the blacks 
of the murky atmosphere through which we 
had passed. 

“No apo for dress is needed,” she 
answered, “ and Harris, my maid, will supply 
you with all you require for your toilet; 
Gerald and myself, except on rare occasions, 
por being all you will meet atthe dinner- 

able, 

On our return to the drawing-room we had 
more opportunity of studying the face of cur 
hostess—a sweet, fair face, except for its sad 
&xpression, speaking little of the yeara which 
had passed, since the hair, now slightly faded, 
was of a bright, golden hue. 

The b forehead was still white and 
smooth, the lines around the mouth alone tell- 
ing of the youth which had departed; but a 





something familiar in the features it was 
which impressed us most, the while both 
Florrie and I puzzled our brains, without suc- 
cess, to bring to our minds where we had seen 
that face before. 

**You come from the country, I think, 
Gerald told me?” her ladyship said, when, 
dinner over, we had returned to the drawing: 
room. 

** Yes ; we were born on the East coast, our 
father being Rector of Hasboro’, and until we 
came to London we had never left our native 


Isaw her eyes travel to the deep mourning 
in which we were dressed, when with an 
anxiety in her voice she could ill conceal— 
touching the wide crape-bordering,— 

“* This is not for him, is it?” she asked. 

“It is, Lady Montgomery,” I answered. 
‘My sister and I are orphans, our mother dying 
when we were too young to remember her ; 
and now we have no one but Aunt Helen—poor 
papa’s sister.” 

** And his name was ?—my son did tell me!” 

*“ Norman!" I said. ‘Did you know 
him?” 

I don't know what induced me to ask this 
question, but she seemed as if’she knew it 
well, the while she feigned ignorance. 

‘* Some years ago I knew a clergyman of 
that name; bat it might not have been the 
same,’’ she returned, dreamily, and then her 
son entered the room. 

I gazed up at the little gilt timepiece, think- 
ing how angry Auntie would be if we stayed 

ate. \ 

Florrie was looking at some views her lady- 
ship was showing her of Baden-Baden, and I 
begged of Gerald that he would send for a cab 
for us, as it was nearly nine o'clock. 

‘There is plenty of time,” he answered, 
leading me to a recess by the window, from 
which he removed the blind that I might see it 
was getting clearer every moment. ‘ You will 
give us some music, won’é you, before you 


‘Oh |! Captain Montgomery, indeed I dare not 
stay,” I answered. 

‘ At least, then, you will promise todo so at 
another time?” 

He was holding my hand, and I could feel 
the warm blood rush to my temples, the while 
I could not bring my tongue to utter a syllable. 
And then he whispered,— 

‘Tam so glad I did not go to India. We 
might never have seen each other again. I 
was taken ill just as the regiment left, and am 
now on sick leave.” 

I told him I was glad, meaning not that he 
was on sick laave, but that he did not go; and 
then, seeing him smile, corrected myself, saying 
I meant I was sorry that he had been ill, but 
he did not look very ill then. 

Shortly after we left, thanking our kind 
hostess for her hospitality, and when 
Gerald bid us good-night, I know I felt very 
happy at the thought of our meeting again. 

On our arrival at Connaught-terrace Aunt 
Helen read usa severe lecture on what she 
styled the ‘‘impropriety of our conduct,” in 
fature assuring us we should not be permitted 
#0 go ont alone. 

“Captain Montgomery will most likely call 
in the morning, Auntie,” I said. ‘ Sarely you 
will see him, and thank him for, maybe, saving 
our lives?” 

She said she would, thus sending me to 
raat happy ; and Florrie was glad she had taken 
such a fancy to the little gentle lady—Gerald's 
mother. 

Bat to our disappointment the Captain did not 
come, or, at least, we thought so, notwithstand- 
ing that a double knock had reached our ears 
which had caused us much disgust to find 
it was a visitor for someone else. 

Aunt Helen after lunch proposed a walk, 
for, though cold now, the weather was fine and 
bright, and I had descended to the hall, there 
to await her presence, for I was ready first, 
when a gentleman’s card on the slab attracted 
my attention. 

‘‘ When was this left, Annie?"’ I asked of 





the girl, who was then coming out of Mrs, 
Melville's room, alluding to the piece of paste- 
board I still held in my hand, 

‘About an hour ago, miss. The tall, mili- 
tary gentleman called, to whom your Aunt said 
I was tosay you wasn’t at home.” 

** When?” 

‘* This morning, miss, before you came down 
to luncheon.” 

‘** Toat will do,” I eaid, for I heard footsteps 
on the stairs; and then I was glad we were 
going out into the cold, fresh air, for I felt my 
temples throbbing beneath my sealskin hat, 
the while my face was hot and burning, and 
in that moment I felt I almost hated my dead 
father’s sister. 

The next day Florrie came to me with the 
tears streaming from her beautiful eyes, and 
her whole frame shaking with her strong 
emotion. 

“What is it, dear?’’ I asked. ‘ What 
makes you so unhappy?” 

‘* Oh, Veiva! ” she cried, throwing her arms 
around my neck. “ The bracelet Ernie gave 
me isgone. I can’t findit anywhere, although 
I have turned out every box I possess, and the 
drawers as well. And that is not all—we are 
to leave here next week !"’ 

‘‘Leave here! Are you sure, Florrie? ’ I 
asked, 

“Yes. Mrs. Melville told me so this morning— 
dear Mrs. Melville. Aunt Helen gave her notice 
yesterday, saying she was going to take us to 
Brighton for a time, and it was not certain 
when we should return.” 

“Then we shall come back here after 
awhile?” I said, brightening up ; bat Florrie 
could see no prospect of that. 

“TI don’t believe Auntie has any intention 
of leaving London,” she said, “and certainly 
none of returning here,” and then her grief 
broke out afresh regarding the bracelet. ‘‘Who 
could have taken it?'’ she asked. She did not 
believe the servants dishonest for a moment ; 
but what could have become of it? 

Aunt Helen was quite as much concerned 
as we were at its loss, feeling sure she told 
Florrie that she must have put it away some- 
where herself, and forgotten it, the same 
time that she knew that was not likely. 
Annie was equally as anxious that it should 
be found, saying she believed Miss Norman 
half-suspected she had it, the while Mrs. 
Melville declared she never heard of such a 
strange thing in all her life. 

But so it was. It had disappeared as com- 
pletely as though it had never been in her 
possession, and Fiorrie looking on its loss as 
a broken link in the chain of love which 
bound her to Ernie, 


CHAPTER V. 


THE RETURNED LETTER. 

We did go to Brighton, as Auntie caid we 
should, and were almost as delighted as when 
we first came to London. ‘The sea, of course, 
was no novelty, bat the surroundings were 
80 different to those which our quiet beach, 
with its wide stretch of yellow sand, presented 
to us, and the grand pier, where beautifully 
dressed women congregated, from which the 
sounds of music floated to the ocean beyond, 
mingling with the murmur of the restless 
waves, endowed us with a satisfaction in our 
lot with which a short time since we felt 
inclined to grumble. 

The air was soft and balmy, and although 
® mistiness came from the sea, there was an 
eatire absence of that horrible fog which we 
had so lately experienced. 

Auntie had previously engaged rooms near 
the Hove, so that—the same as with Mrs. 
ee was prepared for us on 
our arrival. often wondered how it was, 
but Aunt Helen always seemed at home 
wherever she went, alighting on a spot which 
appeared as familiar to her as if we had 
returned to the old Rectory where we had lived 
all our lives. And so it was here, where we 
were made so comfortable that for the time I 
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thought no more of Captain Montgomery, or 
how strange he must think it our being denied 
to him when he called. 

Fiorrie had..written. to Ernie, sending-him 
our new address. “I did nos name losing 
the bracelet,” she told me, ‘‘as maybe Mra. 
Melville will find it yet; for she assured me 
she would have every corner searched when 
we were gone, and I would not for worlds 
that he should thinkd so.little prized his gift 
that I should so soon lose it.” Bat Mrs. Mel- 
ville in her letter at theend of the week gave 
no hope of its being found, and, in fact, she. 
said it was a complete mystery what had 
become. of it. 

I could see how disappointed Florrie: was; 
but that was not the worst, for although she 
had watched the postman éach morning, in 
breathless anxiety, for a line from Ernie, 
none came, 

‘‘T am sure he must: be ill, Veiva; nothing 
else would prevent his writing,” she said. 

“Oh, you may have a letter in the morn- 
ing, dear!” I answered, and she had; and 
when. her eyes rested.on the writing, I saw 
the hot blood leap to her cheeks the while she 
pressed it to her lips, as.though,anxious to 
postpone the happinecsof, reading the words 
of love abe knew it would contain. 

She broke it open at last, and then, fora 
few minutes she eat like one paralysed, her 
eyes distended with untold agony, her lips 
parted, and the enclosure tightly grasped 
between her icy-cold fingers. I thought she, 
would have fallen then, when placing my arm 
around her;— 

‘‘ Florrie, my darling, what is:it ?’ I asked. 

But not a word escaped. her, only her. eyes 
turned to mine with such a world: of, pair 
depicted in them. The agony she. was.sufiers 
ing was too great for words. 

She had dropped the. letter, and,. picking; it 


up from where it lay at her. fees, I coukd-see. 


it was not, Ernie’s, but. her writing which.ihe 
envelope had enclosed, and then. the. dread 
truth broke upon me, 

It was her own returned. 

Aunt Helen came in then, asking what was 
the matter with Florrie, for she could not fail 
to see how white, how terribly ill, she looked. 

I showed her the letter, and when I told her 
how it was,— 

‘*My dear child, I expected. this would 
happen some time since,” she said,.‘‘ bat I had 
not the heart to tell her,” 

“Why, what. do you mean, Auntie?’ I 

asked. 
‘**T heard from Mrs, Kirby, you must: kaow, 
Veiva, before we left town, and she told me 
Ernie had @ good prospect before him, that he 
was engaged to Mr. Bontle’s (you know 
Boutle, the brewer ?) youngest daughter, and 
that her father would give her on her marriage 
eight thousand pounds. They are enormously 
wealthy, and with this they. are going to settle 
in New Zealand.” 

There was no oscasion to-warn Aunt Helen, 
for Florrie was now quite. unconscious to all 
that was going on around her. 

‘Ernie never acted thus of his. own free 
will,” I asserted. ‘I will never believe it,” 


and all the while I was chafing, the hands. of, 


the inanimate girl. 

“He would have been very foolish to have 
thrown away such achance; for what opening 
was there for him in an. out-of-the-way place 
like. Hasboro’, and, in fact, anywhere in Eng- 
land? What is farming in these days?” 

“Nothing can excuse hia cruel conduct, 
Auntie!” Ianswered. ‘ And so I suppose he 
is going to lsave the old country without.even 
bidding adiéu to those who have been: as his 
own kith and kin, No, no! I never can think 
Ernie would act so cowardly apart!” 

Bat I was_silent then, for. I could; ses. a 
flicker. beneath’ Florrie’s closed eyelids,.when 
she gave a. faint sigh, and I knew ehe was 
coming round. 

“Do you feel. better, dearest?” I asked. 
“ Drink this, it will revive you.” 


’ She put her lips.to the stimnlant I held to 
er. 





‘It must be the heat, Veiva,” she said, not- 
withstanding that it was a cold day in Novem- 
ber, with the chill of the first-frost-ia the air ; 
but I knew then pride had come to:her rescue, 
and a short time after she was more lively than 
I had seen her for several days. 

We had been:in Brighton some time now, 
and, Christmas drawing so: near, Auntie 
decided on returning to London. 

“T think of taking a small house a little 
way out,’’ she told: us; “bat for a time we 
cannot do. better, I think, than go-to Mrs. 
Melville, for it may be some weeks, even after 
your poor father’s affairs are settled, before 1 
phall meet with just what I like; and them the 
— of furniture, &o., cannot be done in a 

ay.” 

I often gave a thought to thefair, gentle 
lady at Eaton-place, and could not understand 
Aunt Helen refusing: to see Gerald when he 


called. 

He bad been so. kind, and it was the last 
evening, when we were to leave the Sussex 
coast, that these thoughts seemed to run 
in my mind. : 

Florrie and I were taking a walk, for the 
last time, staying to look from the parade 
where we wefe: standing to the wild ocean 
beyond. 

We had never seen it so rough: before, and 
the wind blew so strong that it was with diffi- 
culty we conid keep.our feet; but, neverthe- 
lees, we experienced an enjoyment in the fury 
of the elements, which seemed to sympathise 
with our own feelings, the while it brought to 
our mind familiar scenes in our happy child- 
hoed; and in fancy we could: see the billows 
madly: tossing. and foaming and leaping over 
the cliffs of. our home shore.: 

‘Don’t be. late; girls,” Aunt Helen had 
said; for it was too cold ifor her to venture out 
herself, and the days were «growing so short, 
too, mows 

Even we had: become chill; notwithstanding 
the -furs with which: we haduproteoted  our- 
selves, and my feet were getting quite numb. ' 

‘‘Gome, Fiorrie,” I:said,“I think we:had 
better return; for not only was<I cold‘but I 
was: triste and: miserable, for she wae so lost 
in thought that I could but with: difficulty 
draw a word/from her. 

She turned then. 

“It is cold, dear,” she said, when's sudden 
gust caught her hat,and a moment after it 
had been carried below, and. was: merrily 
dancing before the wind on: its: way» to:sea. 
“Tt ia no: use waiting, Veiva. I shall never 
be able to catch it.’’ 

‘No, but one of the fisherman:may. : We 
had. better stay a minute,” and even then I 
saw from where we were standing that.-:its 
mad race.had.been brought to a close by 
someone who was coming in» the o i 
direction, ‘A gentleman: has «picked it: up 
for you, ie How fortanate it was that we 
sto 

“ Té would not. have mattered: much if we 
had /not recovered it,” she«laughed; bat 
eute after 2 think ee glad as nding 
when we saw Captain Montgomery asce: 
the .steps from. the beach below, : with the 
traant headgear in his hand. 


returned it to its owner, and a slight i 
of jealousy passed. through my mind «when 
noted how admiringly he gazed.on Florrie, 
with whose yellow. tresses the wind was gaily 
sporting, tossing them hither and thither 
and leaving a crimson.:rose on seach 
where it had pressed:its kisses. 

‘‘ This, is an unexpeoted: pleasure,'? he said, 
advancing .to where we still. stead, “I little 
thought who was the-fair.owner»of «the lost 
hat, or the. capture would hawerbeen doubly 
exciting.” 

He restored it.to Florrie then; who pressed 
it firmly on. her pretty head; and‘ then we 
shook hands; and I felt my .face become as 
warm as hers, 


“Tam 60 glad.to have met yon, Captain 


-ter, but: I shall. endeavour to ‘persaade 


Montgomery!” I said. ‘You -must have 
thought us-so dreadfally ungrateful not to be 
at home to you after your great kindness in 
that awful fog; bat it- was not‘our fault— 
Florrie’s.and mine—you know'!” 

“Then ‘you were at home, really?” he 
laughed. ‘And that naughty little girl who 
opened the door. to tell me such's fearful un- 
truth; but, you see, Miss Normany fate is 
against you. We are to meet!” 

He pressed my hand then; and ‘in: the wan. 
ing light I could see the fan‘ go from his eyes 
and there was'a more) teader in 
the glance which came-to mine. 

* You will:retarn with’ us, Captain Mont. 
gomery, won't you?” weasked. ‘I am sure 
Auntie will:be glad to see you.” 

‘* I don't think so, really,” he answered, in 
an amused tome; “for; if you will forgive my 
speaking the aaa have an ides nada d 
be decidedly” to'see me, in or 
some unacountable reason; I think she would 
rather'we never met again. Are you going to 
remain here long ?.”” - 

“We return to» Londom to:merrow,” I 
answered, 

“ How glad I-am we'met now; then! May 
Iknow your.address in town, and‘when my 
mother returns you must promise tocome and 
see us again.” 

‘“* It was the same,” I told him, ‘* Connaught- 
terrace,’ and then we shook hands, for we were 
close home,:and.we could not persnade’him to 
come in. 

Bat I lingered’ a.moment behind,‘ Florrie 
moving forward, for he seemed unwilling to 
let me 

“ Is not- Lady Montgomery with you?” I 
asked, a sense of confasion coming over me, 
and scarcely knowing what I wae saying.’ 

‘‘ My mother never braves an een 
her to 
return for Christmas. She is at Nice now.” 

“Iam so sorry you won't come in, for! 
dare not stay. hereany longer:» Auntie will bo 

what it.isdetains-me.” 

An idea: that someone: had removed the 
blind. to: look front the window took on 
of us both, so Gerald saw-the necessity of my 
bidding him good-bye; besides, he could tee 
I was shivering—the wind was so cold. 

“ I won’t-keep you,my darling !/’ headded, 

. “You are not-angry,are you? 
but: fromthe first I loved you, Veiva 1’ 

He had drawn me 80 close:to him then. 
was quite dusk, the varied coloured lights.on 
the pier looking bright: and pretty, with: their 
background of dark:grey sky, I could feel 
his heart beating against mine-as we stood 
there ; and in that one moment I knew how 
dear he was to me ! 

I left him then, with his kisses still warm on 
my lips, for I knew Auntie would ask a hun- 
dred questions when I went in;which I should 
be unable to answer ; for, to tell her:of the re- 
lationship which now existed between myself 
and Gerald, I felt instinctively would be ring- 
ing the death-knell of my-hopes. 

It was’ our last night at Brighton, so we 
stayed up a little later, sitting by the window 
that we could watch the rise and fall of the 
distant waves; with the'moon playing upon 
their waters. 


I could not keep my secret from Florrie, 


he| and when ‘we retired ‘I told her of: my great 


happiness, and then we went:to sleep+at 
I did, for I knew it was long—very long be- 
fore she closed her eyes, as awaking once | 
heard her sobbing, and my:shoulder; where 
her head rested, was wet with her tears. 


CHAPTER YI 


A STRANGE VISITOR: 

We had.-lefé- edk the beautifal» weather be- 
hind us, for we had nos) besn»in» London & 
week before winter seb in in earnest, the wind 
blowing from the north-east, making th 
as it fell to collect im little heaps outside the 
windowa and: on the doorstep. g 

We had not.seen Getald sincs:the morning 
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when he was on the platform. to bid us good. 
pye, but I had had several letters from him, 
taking care to. secure them before they would 
have been bronght, in the usual course, to 
Auntie first. 

His mother. was ‘still: away, but she. had 
promised him. to spend her Christmas at 
Eaton-place, for he had told her oar secrei, 
and ehe was anxious to receive me as her 
daughter. 

“But I also havea secret, Gerald,’’ she 
had written him. One that will cause you a 
great surprise, but one that you musé learn, 
before you make Veiva Norman your wife.” 

Inad met.him by appointment, when he 
showed me this, and we both wondered what 
it could mean. 

‘“ Perhaps the mater is going to get married, 
too,”’ he yy ES which only brought a smile 
to my face, for I couid not fancy thas, sweet, 
gentle lady contemplating matrimony, with 
that big. dragoon, six feet high, calling her 
mother. 

“I don’t think so, Geral4,”’ I said, quietly. 

And then he laughed, for I looked quite 
horrified at the ides. 

“T don’t. think so, either, darling !’’ he re- 
plied, after which we both set ourselves to 
wondering why it was that Aunt Helen.was so 
averse to visit Eaton-plaece, the while, Lady 
Montgomery equally evaded forming her. ac- 
quaintance. 

One had the exouse of being in lodgings, 
which was the usual one Auntie bronght. for- 
ward, did we question her on the subject:; but 
with her ladyship there: was no similar. plea, 
and even in Aunt Helen’s case that would soon 
be remedied, for she had taken a bijou villa in 
the Falham-road. 

It was a sweet little house, with garden back 
and front, the windows which opened on to a 
tiny graces” plot ‘being: shaded ‘with wistaria, 
while behind there were steps leading to one 
of greater, dimensions,..in which, flower-beds 
were eut out in different designs, a large tree 
growing at the farther end, beneath its droop- 
ing boughs there being a summer retreat, 

Of course, it all. looked.:very dreary and 
miserable now, with patches of dirty snow 
lying here and there, bat. it was gradaally 
growing. very comfortable. .within. under 
Auntie’s supervision, who ;had. made. an. ele- 
gant selection in regard to farnitare. 

We both agreed, Florrie and I; that.we had 
never seen .her so amiable, ae, whilst. super. 
intending its: arrangement, nothing that good. 
taste could suggest and money purchase being 
omitted to render our pretty home perfeot.. 

‘‘ Well, girla, how: do you like it?’ she 
asked, when, the day previous to our entering, 
we accompanied her to take a last. survey. of 
the work which had been left for Maple's‘men 
to complete. 

“Ié is lovely!" I said,. thinking, in the 
spring days of the new year, how bright it 
would all look, with the new, budding life 


around ;.and evan Fiorrie became more cheer- 


falin the contemplation of leaving Connaught- 
terrace, 

“It will seem more like home.here, Veiva,’’ 
she said, ‘* My eyes.are.so .weary gazing on 
nothing but bricks and mortar,’’ and when she 


raised them to mine filled with.teara, I kissed | 


the parted lips;.drawing her towards. me, 

knowing so well they were not shed. for. the 

gee fieldsand soft meadows of our.childhood's 
ome, 

It was only a fortnight to Christmas when 
we left Mrs. Melville's, and,on- our. arrival, at 
Wistaria Villa, everything,.wae,in readiness 
to receive us—large: fires burning in each 
room, giving a look of cheerfulness within 
which fully compsngated for, the dreariness 
be me 

first few.. days passed happily enough ; 
then.came sad events. thick, and fagt, Old 
Mra, Kirby. came up and..told. Aunt Helen 
that Kirby was d and: Ernie had been iil, 
The news seemed to worry her,.terribly, bat 
she would not. tell us why, and. one day.she 
was suddenly striokem with paralysis, to our 
unbounded grief, 





| her words, foroshe paused ‘awhile, and then 
a 


CHAPTER VII. 
OUT OF EVIL CCMES GOOD. 


I wrote to Gerald, telling him how matters 
were, and I was so glad -when his answer came 
—so kind, and wishing his mother was in Lon- 
don, that she might console us. 

It was a week now since Auntie had been ill, 
and, contrary to what we had expected, she 
was fully resigned to the fate which awaited 
her, and, so different was she’to the Annt 
Helen of old that I feléno fearin letting her 
into my secret. 

So Christmas day came, dull and cheerless, 
with heavy grey clouds and falling snow, the 
chiming of the bells and ths closed shops the 
only sign to us that it was the twenty-fifth of 
December; with the exception of the dinner, 
for which’ Auntie insieted that cook shonld 
come to~her bedside to receive orders; and 
Nora, regardless ef cold and wet feet, declared 
we should have no luck if we had not a sprig 
of holly, which she gathered from our own 
garden, to decorate the pudding. 

“Tt is very dull for you, my child, and 
Florrie too. She must be very lonely in the 
drawing-rcom by: herself,” Aunt Helen said, 
when, after dinner, I ascended to sit by her 
side reading, as I generally. did ; and when I 
told her she-preferred her musicto joining us a 
look of something like pain passed over her 
countenancs ; and, notwithstanding the book 
I was reading was Oaida’s.Under Two Flags 
she liked so much, she did not seem to hear a 
word I was saying, and. then she told me to 
close it. 

‘* T should like so much, Auntie, fo tell you 
what is in my mind,” I said, after.a few 
moments, during which I had been caressing 
the white thin hand, where the veins showed 
80 plainly. 

“ Anything very important, dear ?’’’and she 
smiled so. kindly that I hesitated no. longer to 
tell henof my engagement to Gerald, waiting 
for no.reply, but dashing on.to the end of my 
story, fearing to lose. courage. before I had 
finished. 

But the.opposition which I so much feared 
did not-present itself, Auntie-remainiog very 
still and quiet when I had. completed my con: 
fession, with a lookion her:face~I could not 
understand. 

She raised no objection,as.I feared she would 
have: done—in fact, offered no comment ‘on 
what I-had told her—onlyasking me of Fiorrie, 
and if I still: thought she: loved. Ernest 
Hume. 

I looked at her in surprise. 

* Love him | Auntie! ’ I said.‘ { don’t 
think she will ever care for anyoue*else, and 
I can never forgive him for the cruel part he 
acted towarda her,” 

‘* You must not blame him, Veiva !" 

I turned:round in astonishment, for it was 
the first time Auntie had/espoused his cause. 

*‘ Not blame:him !’’ I answered, ‘‘ for hav- 
ing casta blight over all thut is beautiful -in 
youth ?—faith in one another |’ 

She was silent fora little while, and I could 
see her features working, as though with some 
powerful infiaence ; and then, raising herself 
ou her elbow,she turned to where I was sitting. 

“ T have been a very wicked woman, Veiva.” 
she said,‘ but this-affliction ’’—and she looked 
down at her helpless side—‘* has shown me 
my sin in all its enormity!” 

I did not answer; but I suppose the ex- 
pression on my face showed»my' surprise at 


‘It was all false = I —— of ne ea 
change with regard to Fiorrie. He loves her— 
has always loved her; but I wanted to ceparate 
them, and-so I sent back the bracelet he gave 
her when we: left Hasboro’, for I knew the 
conditions under. which it was to be returned 
—telling-him in a letter that I-wasdeputed to 
dose by Florrie herself, who was engaged to 
be married-to a wealthy gentleman here.” 

Aunt Helen stopped to recover her breath— 





' ghe bad spoken so harriedJy—the while I. 


drew my hand from hers—the very touch 
seeming to burn me. 

‘* How could you be so wicked ?’’I asked, 
fiercely, forgetting for the moment her afflic- 
tion—all, everything but the villainy of which 
she had been guilty. 

* Don't look like that, Vciva !” she pleaded. 
‘* T~-you cannot see itin a worse light than I 
do myself ; and I saw the hot tears well to 
her eyes, softened as they had become in her 
repentance. “ But theyare both young still, 
and it is not too late-to undo the evil I have 
done.” 

“Bat what motive had you for acting 
thus?" I asked, being unable to reconcile in 
my mind her wickedness with the mother’s 
part she had in every other respect acted 
towards us. ‘'Sarely you had no spite 
against Ernie, although you lately seemed to 
have an aversion towards him. He could not 
have injared you?” 

‘“He individually, no,’ she replied, “ but 
it was the parents’ sin which I would have 
visited'on the child that made me do as I did. 
You: remember, Veiva, when you returned 
from‘ the beach, and I was sorting the books 
we should dispose of from" your poor father’s 
library. It was then, for the first tims, that 
I learnt the secret of his birth—a secret which 
had been “kept from me all those long yeare 
that I had resided with the brother, to whose 
children I had been:as a mother.” 

It all came back to me then—the paper she 
had so quickly hidden on my discovering her 
on that day, and thé remark made at that 
time how necessary it was to look carefally 
through each: volume. 

‘““I1 was young once, dear,” she continued, 
‘“‘There were only three of us—your father, 
myself, and a younger sister, Gwendoline, 
and when I was twenty I was engaged to be 
matried to one Oyril: Holmes. 

“He: was. an independent gentleman, 
wealthy, and in every. respect considered & 
good match, My parents were delighted at 
my prospects, the while -his raised no obstacle 
to the union. 

“ It was then he wasiasked on a visit to your 
grandfather's house; Gwendoline returning 
from school, having completed her education 
at the same time?’ 

Aunt Helen paused then, and a spasm as of 
pain-passed over her featares, 

‘“‘T can't relate all that ‘transpired, Veiva,”’ 
she said, ‘‘for even now the: wrong she did 
me s0 rankles in my breast that it makes it 
too hard-to forgive, and:I want #0 much to be 
forgiven myself: But the end was, dear, she 
took my lover fromm me with her innocent 
ways—she but childof seventeen—and, in 
my despair, on discovering his falseness and 
her duplicity, I took an oath to be revenged. 

“The first poignancy of my grief passed, 
I became again my vsenal self, never letting a 
word escape me which should let them know 
how much I was suffering the while. When 
after a time the marriage took place, I acted 
as bridesmaid, pouring blessings on the bride 
with my lips, whilst the thirst for vengeance 
I :felt. was drying up the very sap of life 
within me. 

‘‘Gwendoline begged of me to go to her, 
when, afier the lapse of time, a son was born 
to them ; and I went, and it was then that the 
first seeds of my revenge were sown, When 
I left baby was # month: old, and I knew that 
hia parenta would be as far from each other 
then as though they lived at the North and 
South pole, 

“It was as I expeoted. Gwen would not 
listen to her husband's denial: of the charge 
of infidelity which I led her to believe-he was 
guilty of; and I determined that she should 
know no happiness beyond what she had 
already enjoyed, fanned the flame of her 
jealousy whenever we met, until afver a scene, 
in which: recriminations followed; she fied 
from his roof: 

“ What became of her, or where she went, 
no one knew.’ Cyril, who was heartbroken, not- 
withstanding he had tried every means to 
find her and the child, which she had taken 
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with her, being unable to meet with any clue 
toher whereabouts. And I almost repented 
of the part I had played, when some years 
after _ I—when engaging a servant and inquir- 
ing the name of her last employer to whom I 
applied for her character—was surprised to 
discover inthe lady to whom she referred me— 


} 


| 


Lady Gwendoline Montgomery, my long-lost | 


sister.”’ 


I could not restrain a start when Annt | 


Helen named the little gentle lady, Gerald's 
mother, and then it all came to me why it 
was she would not visit Eaton-square. 

‘They were living at their country seat 
then—Elm Park,” she continued. ‘And she 
told me that on Cyril's death she married Sir 
John Montgomery, she having when she left 
her husband engaged herself as governess in 
his sister’s house. But he was dead now, and 
she had only her boy to live for in future.” 

“Her boy, I thought,” Aunt Helen con- 


: alone. 


MY LADY OF THE LAKE. 
—0i— 
CHAPTER LY.—(continued.) 


‘'Taat is kind of you!” Guy Forrester 
replied. ‘How glad my child-wife will be ! 
Poor little woman! How she must have 
suffered ! I never anticipated her being left 
I would not have consented to that, 
although I could not refuse to leave her 
in her father's guardianship till she was of 
age. You see, Lady Dalkeith, both May and 
I thought more cf the love in our hearts than 
of wisdom; for we rather laid ourselves open, 
you see, in marrying at all when May was 


; under age, and Sir Roger used the fact asa 


tinued bitterly, ‘“‘Cyril’s son! And when she | 


named him every wish I had had to become 
ag we once were to each other fled.. From that 
day we never met again, and until T 

the letter which, in her great trouble, she had 
written, begging your father to take her little 
son, Cyril's child, I was in entire ignorance as 
to whom Ernest Hume was.” 

She fell back exhausted then. Poor Auntie, 
to whom revenge had been so sweet that it 
had embittered her whole life, the while pity 
and anger struggled within my own bosom 
for mastery when I considered how, by her 
wickedness, she had thrown a shadow over 
Florrie’s youth, 

Bat she seemed to read the thoughts which 
were passing through my mind, 

“I should have relented, Veiva,” she said, 


after a while; “‘for Mra. Kirby told me how 


Ernie had never been the same lad since Miss 
Florrie had treated him so badly; and I am 
certain I have suffered as much as they, for I 
loved them both dearly.” 

She waited then, studying my face the 
while, afterwards begging me to forgive, even 
a3 I hoped to be forgiver. 

Bat I could not at first bring my lips to 
part—‘hey seemed so tightly closed ; and then 
in the silence which ensued came to us the 
sound of the bells, ringing forth peace and 
goodwill to all. And in that msment I pressed 
her hand in mine, stooping to kiss the peor, 
careworn face, grown so old within the last 
few days, when the door opened, and Florrie 
entered. 

And, when that night we retired to rest it 
was with tears of joy that her pillow was 
moistened, for she knew then that Ernie, her 
own darling, was true to his troth ! 


CONCLUSION. 


TEN years have passed since then, and Aunt 

Helen is still alive, contrary to the doctor's 
predictions, having almost recovered the use 
of her side; and neither Gerald nor I will hear 
of her leaving us until she receives the last 
call, notwithstanding that she is for ever im- 
pressing on our minds how useless she is—an 
assertion we can most forcibly deny. For how 
would the little ones— and we have four—get 
on af allif she did not occasionally interfere 
to prevent Grandmamma Lady Montgomery 
from spoiling them entirely ? 
. Bat then there are times when Florrie 
insists she shall be jealous if she does not 
visit her and Ernest in their little nest by the 
sea—the dear old sea—where she is so happy 
within sound of the waves! 

And so Auntie went once—her last visit, she 
says, for she feels too old to travel now; and 
she told me I should never guess what it was 
the children pointed out to her as the most 
valuable of the drawing-room treasures, so 
mamma told them. 

An old shell or two, of which they could 
gather hundreds off the coast each day, and 
some pretty seaweed, pink and grey, under a 
glass shade, and I knew they were those she 
had gathered—now ten years since ! 

(THE END ] 


discovered | 


lever to bend us to his will; for you will well 
understand that neither May nor I should have 
appreciated a scandal, nor my being punished. 
So I had to go away, and I was not 
allowed to communicate at all with my dar- 
ling. Bat I always expected to be able to find 
her here, when I could do so safely, and was 


| quite unprepared to learn that Sir Roger 








had hidden her from me. If love can track 
her she shall be found!” he ended with 
spirit. 

Pi Yes, find her,”’ returned Lady Dalkeith, 
earnestly, ‘‘ and whatever is for my daughter's 
happiness I will consent to and do. not 
lose an hour. Begin the search at once. But 
— inhospitable youmust think me!” 
and she rose and rang the bell to order some 
refreshment for May’s husband, and would 
have had a substantial meal brought in for 
him, but that he declined it upon the plea that 
he had lunched at the hotel in 8t. Ormo 
while the dog-cart was being prepared. 

When the wine was before him, she again 
urged S28 him the necessity of his beginning 
to seek for his wife without delay, and she no- 
ticed something strange in his manner. 

“Troly I will as soon as I can,” he 
answered, with hesitation, ‘“‘ but I must first 
earn the ‘sinews of war.’ Iam not ashamed 
to own that Iama poor man, and that my 
star has not lately been in the ascendant. 
Travelling and searching are both expensive 
matters. It seemssoheartlezs and cold-blooded 
to say this, but what canI do? I am obliged to 
confess the trath.” 

**Of course you are,” she replied, kindly, 
‘** but you must let me help you. Of what use 
is my wealth if I cannot spend itin carrying 
out one of the very dearest wishes of my 
heart?”’ and she laid her hand kindly upon 
his shoulder. 

“You are wonderfally good,”’ he exclaimed, 
this time with feeling which was really not 
assumed, for her kindness had penetrated even 
the thick hide of his selfish nature, and 
touched him with a passing pin prick. 

‘You are very kind, but I am ashamed to 
barthen you with my poverty and troubles,” 
he answered, and she liked him none the less 
for his reply. 

** Your troubles must be May’s troubles, and 
May's troubles must be mine,’ she said, 
gently, ‘‘and you ‘must not mind accepting 
my help.” 

Mind | Was this not what he had been play- 
ing this bold game for? Yet, so perverse is 
human nature, that he wished he had never 
acted the false part he was doing. 

In the most despicable character the noble- 
ness of a better mind will at times touch some 
chord which will give out fair music, even 
though it is red with the rust of sin. 

It is the stamp of the Divine Maker of the 
mind, before is was choked with the baneful 
weeds of earth, which no evil power can quite 
efface, and when listened to, the words which 
come to that music are those of repentance ; 
but, alas! it seldom is listened to. 

There is a painfal vibration in the heart 
when that music is heard, and the easiest 
thing to stop it is to place the worldly hand 
upon the strings, and the sounds will cease— 
perhaps, for ever. 

She thought the idea of taking her money 


was painfal to him, and she changed the con. 
vereation with tact. 

‘‘T have already two things to thank you 
for,” she said. ‘For bringing me before my 
daughter as you did in the picture you painted 
of me for her ; and for having also painted this 
picture, for it is my greatest pleasure,” and 
she raised her eyes to the life-study of May 
Dalkeith. 

‘“*My wife valaed the former greatly,’’ he 
answered, with a smile. “ In fact, that picture 
drew us very closely together, Iam sure, Lady 
Dalkeith.” 

+ And is my daughter so beautifal as that, 
or did you use the artists’ licence?’’ inquired 
the mother, eagerly. 

“She was every whit as beautiful, some- 
times more so. There were expressions which 
I have never been able to put on canvas.” 

Lady Dalkeith turned to speak to him and 
started. 

“Can we ever have met before?’’ the 
asked. 

“ Never, I should say!" Bat why?” 

‘€ When you smile like that you look younger, 
and then your face seems familiar to me—as 
familiar as the name of 8+. Clement's 
Church,” 

**How strange!" he returned, somewhat 
uneasily. ‘‘ Loving May, you must have seen 
me in your dreams. May herself would have 
thought 1¢ quite possible.” 

‘* Would she?" she questioned. ‘‘ Then she 
was imaginative, but I have never been so. 
Still, there is sympathy between hearts which 
love, and it is possible.” 


os 


CHAPTER LVI. 


LADY DALKEITH TELLS CELESTINE HER GOOD 
NEWS. 


Lapy Daxxerrn's words puzzled Guy For- 
rester very much indeed, and made him dimly 
and vaguely uneasy. Bat he had certainly 
never been in Australia, although he had once, 
in the days long since gone by, pretended toa 
confiding woman that he had done so. Still, it 
was most unlikely that she and Lady Dalkeith 
should ever have met, and Mr. Forrester for- 
got the truism that it is the “‘ unexpected which 
always happens.” 

Moreover, that woman had never heard of 
Gay Forrester, so that he was safe. And, 
besides, even had she seen Lady Dalkeith, it 
would not have made her ladyship familiar 
with his features. 

And with this thought he lalled himself 
once more into a feeling of security, and re- 
mained talking over his plans for finding May 
with her mother, until he suddenly recollected 
the dog-cart outside, and the account which 
was running up for it with the landlady at 
the hotel at Great Si. Ormo, and the thought 
aroused him. 

All had gone well so far. He had managed 
Lady Dalkeith a great deal better than he had 
done the late Baronet, and he was quite satis- 
fied with his day’s work. 

He felt that he had hada grand success, 
and thought it unadvisable to prolong the 
meeting too much, and even though, to use hia 
cousin Gerald Andrew's words, he had found 
another goose to lay golden eggs for him ; that 
was no reason why he should waste the eggs on 
what gave him no pleasure. 

So he rose to take his leave, and undoubtedly 
he would have gone quicker- still, had he for 
one moment dreamed that only a ceiling and 
@ floor hid the secret of his guilt, 

As it was, he atood with Lady Dalkeith's 
hand warmly held between his own. 

“What grieves me is to think that our dar- 
ling is all alone; and I fear she must be penni- 
less, for Sir Roger told me he would never let 
his wealth pass into her hands, lest it should 
come iato mine,” said the artist, —— : 

“Take comfort!" replied her yship, 
kindness shining from her sweet face. “I 
hope and believe that May has an old and 





valued servant with her.” 
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« What! Mrs Wheeler?” Guy better before he gave him that coin—j| But the “lively anticipation” in ‘his heart, 


“Yes, | Do you know her!” 

«* Rather ! She was a witness to our marriage. 
Bat who told you about that?” 

«‘ Old Thomas.” 2 

«Old Thomas! What! You have him still, 

en?” 
= Yes. I would not part with him for any- 
thing ! He was devoted to May.” 

« Ah! I remember him—a rough, ignorant, 
good-hearted old fellow! ” and Guy decided that 
fond as he was of his gold, a ‘‘tip” would not 
be lost upon Thomas Mandrake. 

And when Lady Dalkeith asked him to excuse 
her fora few moments he suggested that he 
would like to stroll round the garden to see 
the old haunts where May and he had 
wandered together; and she, thinking his 
desire quite natural, bade him go by all means. 

He went, and found old Thomas in the 
kitchen-garden hard at work. 

Thomas Mandrake looked at him in a dazed, 
bewildered sort of way, as though he did 
not know whether to treat the new-comer as & 


friend or enemy—whether to t him with 
a smile or a of the sharp fork with which 
he was g up the ground. 


He could not forget his mistrust of artists 
in nor of how trouble had followed 
quickly apon his advent at Lake St. Ormo; 
al all the real truth had been religiously 
kept from him at her master’s orders by Mrs. 
Wheeler. 

Old Thomas had mistrusted Guy Forrester, 
and did so still. Bat, like most other people, 
he was not outside the pale of his powerful 
influence. 

“Thomas,” he said, As shaking the 
gardener’s unwi hand, “I have come to 
tell yous secret. You cannot fail to know 
that Miss May and I are very fond of each 
other, and I want you to be one of the 
first to hear that I have seen Lady Dalkeith, 
and that my dear girl and I are going to be 
very happy. I have told her ladyship all 
about my making love to her in Sir Roger's 
absence, and she forgiven me!” 

“Do you mean all that, Mr. Forrester? " 
queried the old man, looking at him doubtfully. 

“ Every word of it! Miss May andI have 
got over our troubles, Lady Dalkeith is a right- 
down good, sensible woman, with her daughter's 
happiness at heart, and does not care whether 
Tam a duke or an artist, so long as I make 
her child happy.” 

“ That's it! that’s it, sir! You ought to have 
been a book writer if you wanted a profession. 
You put it so straight and plain. That’sit! And 
if you means fair by Miss May, and will bring 
back the sunshine upon her sweet, young face, 
old Thomas will say ‘ Heaven bless you!’" and 
having rushed at Guy’s hand, with fervour 
thia time, he wrung it till the artist winced, 
and ended by flinging his cap up so high that 
ié landed on the branches of an apple.tree, so 
securely that it would not be shaken down, 
which cooled old Thomas’ ardour. “ There 
now!” he said, regretfully “it’s an old ’un, to 
be sure, but I’ve only got my best besides, and 
18 too good to work in, but I must get it, for 
I'm quick to catch cold without ’un, 0 there’s 
no choice,” 

“Stay, Thomas,” laughed Guy, “here is 
some golden ointment. It will save you catch- 
ing cold, I doubt not, for it will purchase a 
new cap for you, and some whisky to rub your 
head with, unless you prefer to take it inside, 
in which case you can drink Miss May's health 
end happiness as Mrs. Guy Forrester,’ and 
with a smile and a nod the artist turned back 
to the house, walking at a brisk pace. 

Thomas Mandrake stood looking at the re- 
b= reine figure with a bewildered expression 
_ There was a certain amount of shrewdness 
in his composition which whispered to him 
that people do not usually part with gold 
without an object, and he was trying to think 
what it was that Guy Forrester wanted of him. 
And the old distrust of the artist began to 


simmer in his mind again. In truth, he liked ' 





believed in him more. 

But Thomas was uncommonly fond of 
money; and, if the truth must be told, there 
was an old grey worsted stocking hidden away 
in his mattress with the hoardings of many 
years. In his room over the stable, and when 
the door was locked at night, there he used to 
sit ‘at the shabby deal table, counting out the 
coins with glittering eyes and eager fingers. 

In fact, Thomas might have had a great 
deal more pleasure in his life but for this 
hoard and the miser vein which ran through 
his natare. 

And now he chuckled as he thought how the 
gold would shine, laid out on the table, by the 

ght of his tallow candle, and how it would 
chink as he Ak it among the other coins 
in the grey stocking! 

The was out of sight by the time he 
had in imagination placed it there. 

‘*I wonder what he wants!’ he muttered, as 
he suddenly thought of a clothes-prop as a 
means of getting down his old cap, and 
shuffled off to find one. 

‘* Well, he has paid in advance for it, what- 
ever itis. P'raps it’s silence! I’m glad Miss 
May’s going to be happy after all!” 

e secured the , and by its means the 
old cap, and chuc over it as a treasure. 

‘I needn’t buy another after all,” he mut- 
tered, and, after affectionately feeling the 
sovereign again and again, he took out his old 
leather pouch, and having first carefall 
wrapped it up in a piece of ey rg | whi 
he tore off his ounce of tobacco, he placed it 
in a safe corner, and went on with his work, 
while Guy Forrester entered the dining-room 
by the French window, and found Lady Dal. 
es waiting for him with an envelope in her 


“There is little or no change in the old 

lace,” he said, with a smile, ‘“‘and Thomas 
ooks as though he had never moved ont of 
the bed of potatoes since last I was here. Poor 
old fellow, he seemed surprised tc see me. I 
daresay he has no very friendly feeling towards 
me, and he may associate me, in what mind he 
has, with May’s troubles.” 

‘Very possibly,” answered her ladyship, 
with a smile, recollecting many of old Man- 
drake’s digs at “‘ artist chaps and them like 
critters” in his talks to her. But since the 
man knew nothing for certain there was not 
much for him to say. 

‘Good-bye, Lady Dalkeith,” said Gay, with 
fervour. ‘I shall never, never, forget your 
kindness to me to-day so long as I live, and I 
hope in the future both May and I will be able 
to repay you for it.” 

“ Find her without loss of tims; make her 
happy, and I shall be amply repaid,” she re- 
turned, ‘‘and, Mr. Forrester, begin at once. 
Do not losean hour. You will have a better 
chance than anyone else, 

‘Love will instinctively lead you to her, 
surely; and, besides, you know her tastes, and 
can form ideas as to where she would be likely 
to hide. I cannot think why she has not 
comehome. She musthave heard of Sir Roger’s 
death. Sometimes the terrible thought comes 
to me that May has gone to the invisible 
world also,’’ she added, with a catch at her 
breath; ‘but if so, would not Mrs. Wheeler 
return here for her property? She has left 
many valuables in her room, and stores of 
clothes! ” 

‘‘No, May is not dead,” replied Guy, de- 
cidedly. ‘ Do not fret, mother, and I will sdon 
restore your daughter to your arms, a very 
different child to her from whom you parted 
sO many years ago.” 

** Do so, and I will bless you,” she answered, 
with emotion, as she pressed the envelope into 
hia willing palm. ‘Spare no expense, Mr. 
Forrester. When this is gone let me know, 
and I will send you another cheque,” and she 
passed quickly out of the room to avoid his 
thanks, 

He looked at the envelope quite as lovingly 
as Thomas had done at the shining gold-piece, 
and longed to open it to see what it contained. 





‘of fature favours,” withheld him from so 
imprudent and ungentlemanly an act, and he 
went slowly out to his dog-cart, and, mount- 
ing to the box-seat, he drove off in first-rate 
style, while Lady Dalkeith ascended the stairs 
to try and cheer Celestine with her good news. 

Alas! could that re aching little head 
have been lifted, and those dark eyes have 
looked out of the window at that very mo. 
ment, Lady Dalkeith would have known the 
utter mockery of her words; but she did not 
know, and she went ong: bee the darkened 
a and sat down by me §t. Croix's 
side. 

** Celestine,” she said, with a glad thrill in 
her voice, “I wonder if you are well enough 
to listen? I have heard some bright and 
happy news to-day. I think I shall, before 
long, find my daughter.” 

Celestine was fairly aroused. She lifted 
herself, and looked at her friend wonderingly. 

“Oh! my dear friend,’’ she cried eagerly. 
rv. am 60, so glad. I had fairly given up all 

ope.’ 

‘“* Never do that, Celestine ! Nil desperandum 
is an excellent motto, and one which my 
family have borne for ages; but, child, I have 
s0 much to tell you. My husband's strange 
words are explained at last. Do you remem- 
ber he spoke of May’s sorrow, and of her 
secret ?”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed, poor girl! ” 

** Well, her secret was that she had married 
the man she loved, and her sorrow that her 
father disapproved of the union, and parted 
her from him.” 

‘‘ Had I loved him I would not have left 
him,” cried Celestine, fervently. 

‘“*May was very, very young,” answered 
Lady Dalkeith, gently. ‘‘No doubt she was 
very much afraid of her father; and, besides, 
I fear Mr. Forrester had laid himself open to 
punishment for wedding a minor.” 

‘* Mr. Forrester! Is that his name, cherie ? 
I like it ; it is picturesque.” 

** So is its owner. ay’s husband has been 
to see me to-day. The next time he comes 
you must give me your opinion of him, Celes- 
tine.” 

“Do you like him?” inquired the French- 
woman, eagerly. 

‘* He would not be my choice,” replied Lady 
Dalkeith, “‘ but if he is May’s, what does that 
matter?" 

‘Not at all, if she loves him,” returned 
Celestine, softly, and laid her weary head upon 
her pillow again. 





CHAPTER LYVII. 
NEMEsIS | 


Att the way to the station Gay Forrester's 
fingers were itching to break the adhesive of 
the envelope lying snugly in his breast-pocket, 
but he was too well aware that servants have 
eyes and ears, and tongues too, to make him. 
self conspicuous by opening the letter; and 
he did not do so until he found himself alone 
in a first-class compartment on his retarn 
journey to London, having called at the hotel 
by the way and picked up his bag and railway 
wraps, paid his bill, and driven straight on to 
the station. 

The “boots” looked after him with a 
strange expression in his shrewd, ugly little 
eyes, with a vivid remembrance in his mind of 
that matutinal visit of the beautiful hem 
stranger of whose sweet face he had manage 
to get a sight, notwithstanding her thick veil. 

When no one was present, Guy quickly 
made himself conversant with the amount 
placed at his disposal, avowedly to enable him 
to find his wife, but, in reality, he intended a 
very small portion to be so spent, and the rest 
he meant to supply his own pleasures. 

The cheque was for a hundred pounds, and 
Mr. Forrester intended this to be far from his 
last application to the pump-handle of Lady 
Dalkeith's affection ; in fact, he thought that 
his new goose would prove more prolific than 
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the stubborn, hard-hearted old gander, whom 
he had found it so impossible to manage. 

So far he flattered himself he had had ver 
much. his own way with her ladyship, and, 
having got in the narrow, edge. of the wedge, 
he meant to insert the whole block. 

His thoughts were very busy on his journey, 
and before he arrived in London he had made 
up his mind what to do, 

Mark Ford shonld look for May.! He would 
do it cheaper and better than anyone he know, 

He was so quiet. and unobtrusive, so in- 
significant, that no one took any more notice 
of his creeping in and out than if le were a 
tom. cat with,a hole made on purpose for him 
through the scullery door. 

He had leff Mark-in.a cheap lodging in 
Paris, but he would.send for him now to come 
to him, and, when he had, started him off on 
his searchiag. tour, he, wonld g> and enjoy 
himself for a time,., 

He carried out his programme, and spent 
ninety pounds, while Mark,Ford expended ten, 
and both the men enjoyed themselves in their 
different. ways. Both were supposed to*be 
looking for May, but one prosecuted the search 
with. as little trouble as the other. 

Gay, wrote glowing ,accounts . of the clnes he 
was following np, to Lady Dalkeith; and Mark 
Ford .commmunicatéd in a,quite legal ‘fashion 
the upshot of his supposed research. . Bat 
the men drew chiefly upon their imaginations 
in the wording of their letters. 
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thought so, for he appeared to ba listening | “Wuaz will you take?” asked the jovig) 
attentively, anda sudden pallor overapread his barkeeper, of a buzz-aaw he was fooling 


features, 

** Who is singing?” he inquired, in an awe- 
stricken voice, his great, dark eyes fixed upon 
those of Lady Datkeith. ‘‘T seem to have heard 
the song before. It is fall of fervour and 
passion.” 

‘« Yes tmy companion sings remarkably well, 
poor girl, Her heart and soul seemed to go.out 
in the words.of certain favourite love-songs, She 
has a deep and affectionate nature, which has 
been touched to the inmost core by the most 
sad circumstances which can blight the heart 
of a loving woman. She.gave away her love to 
®. man. totally unworthy of it,, and he was 
wicked and cruel enongh to desert her. 

“No one knows what that poor girl suffered 
in mind and body. But, thank Heaven, she 
can be subjected to.such treatment no miore, 
for the unnatural creature t6,whom she owed 
her allegiance has passed beyond man's judg- 
ment-and gentle Celestine would be the last 
or in England to. say, aught. against 

mm,” ; 

Had, Lady Dalkeith been looking.at Guy 
Forrester. as,she spoke, she would have seen 
the terrible effect her. words were having upon 


him; but she did not seq, for she was watching 


the lithe. fignre,of the.Frenchwoman coming 


over the lawn, with the child clinging to her, 


with, loving confidence, and unfastening the 
French window to admit-her to see Gay, For- 


At the end of a month Gay turned ‘tp again | rester 


at Lake St- Ormo Cottage, and had another 
interview with May’s mother. 

She. received -him with ,usmost: kindness. 
His constantly-avowed anxiety to, find bis wife 
touched the woman’s gentle heart, and she 
believed in all the.efforts which he aseured her 
he waa making. 

Very. willingly, she agreed to.*give him 
another cheque to carry on the search which 
seemed so likely to be successfal,. and he 
accepted the favour most gracefully, 

It. may be thought strange that she should 
never have shown Guy’s letters to Madame S5, 
Croix, bus Lady Dalkeith had very strong 
opinions of what was and what was not 
honourable, and she did not deem. it right to 
show letters—although she often talked to 
Celestine of Gay and his devotion to his young 
wife, who he, was. trying so hard.to fiod, and 
poor Celestine heard it all with keen.interest, 

She was. ont sketching, with little Mary for 
her sompanion, upon thir, Guy’s second visis, 
the child rejoicing in the sweet, country air 
and the fields full of wildflowers. In fact, these 
two dida great deal of rambling about the 
lovely neighbourhood, both enjoying it very 
much, although a new sadness seemed to have 
settled upon the little Frenchwoman. 

A tall, manly figure too often floated before 
her imagination for her own happiness, and 
she could feel a strong hand clasp hers, and a 
pair of true, blue eyes seemed to look straight 
into her heart.and to make it quiver. Each day 
Celestine seemed more to realizs the worth of 
Frank Masouline, but. she despaired of ever 
seeing him again, silly little woman, and kept 
the secret of her sorrow within her,own breast, 
lest Mrs. Roslyn, as she still called her in her 
heart, should think her lacking. in affection 
and gratitude. 

Had Madame St. Croix known that Gay 
was;coming to St. Ormo. Cottage she wonld 
most certainly have remained. indoors, as she 
was very, anxious tosee him. 

As it was, he had.a second satisfactory 
téte-2 téte with Lady Dalkeith, and was already 
in possession of another hundred pounds, 
when Celestina came in at the garden gate 
with Mary.clinging to her arm; and as they 
came along, partly for her own pleasure and 
partly for the amusement of the child, she 
sang, Si tu savais comme je t‘aime,’’ in a rich, 
full, mellow voice. 

It wasin no way to be compared with. that 
of Lady Dalkeith in volume or finish ; but it 
was very sweet, and as she rendered the fond 
words, they were full of pathos and meaning, 

It is to be supposed that Guy Forrester 





As to Gny, he stood there, pale and ashen- 
hued, a look of horror. in-his wonderful eyes. 
Had the man.seen.® veritable ghost, such a 
look might have: been, anteeenes big. no 
uaual or natural emotion - co possibly pro- 
duce it, and the singer came on 

** Sé tu savais 1” 


Oh4: If only he-had known ! Not how much |: 


she had loved him—for he was well aware of 
that—bnt that, Nemesis. was tracking his foot- 
steps at the very time he was flattering. him- 
self. upon his. great auccess, he would undonubt- 
edly have kept a hundred miles away from 
Lake St. Ormo. 

Every note of the sweet voice vibrated with 
agony in his heart.. Exposure was a sad and 
sorry..thing for Guy Forrester. It. meant 
moral rnin. 

He wonld from henceforth be. a branded 
man ; and, what was more, the gold mine, the 


| wealth of. which-he meant for his .own,. must 


be given. up, and for ever. 

Here was a position for him, to find himself 
with two wives, of whom loved him, 
even if he escaped the punishment of the law. 

He grasped the back of. the nearest. chair 
for ‘support, and stood looking. with a fixed 
stare at the window through which his wife— 
his real wife—would come in, the woman who 
had aroused the ion in his heart more 
than any other,he had ever known. 

But at. that moment he absolutely hated her, 
as the cause, innocent. though she was, of the 
great trouble which was. now coming. upon 


(To be continued.) 








FACETIA. 


Taenret is one class of men who are; without 
exception, in favour of protective duties, They 
are night: watchmen. 

We never knew a chiropodist to. be at all 
disturbed at reports of the corn crop’ being 
injared by the frost. 

“ Yrs,’" said Mr. Newpop, “I’m headof the 
firm in town, but when I’m: home: nights 
I’m floor-walker most of. the time.” 

Curarre To Stay at Home.—Jangs: “ Hello, 
old man! Back from the mountains again ?” 
Bangs: ‘Yes. Back again.’ Jangs: “ What 


do_yon think of the mountains-as a. health|- 


resort ?’’ 
to stay at home and hire a doctor. 
comes darned high up there,” 


Bangs: ‘ Well, I think it’s cheaper 
Health 


with. “ About three fingers of “your best,” 


bn the buzz.saw, and it did... 


! 


; Sse: “Harry, you wonld make-a poor 
| soldier.” He: “A poorsoldier! Why, Mande?” 
She: “Because you don’t seem to know how 
to use your arms.’” (Tableau.) 

Youna Wirz: “Before we were married, 
George, you never smoked in my sence,” 
Young Husband; “I know. it, my dear, and 
you never wore cutl-papers in mine,” 
| Crmzen: “ What are you doing with. that 
jman?” Policeman : *' I’ve just arrested him.” 
, Citizen: “ Bat he’s as deafas a post.’” Police. 
man: “ Hell ge ea mazgis- 

| $ He'll get his hearing before the 

| Suocxep Mormsn:,‘ Ob; yon,bad boy! I've 
jast heard. you were fighting: with,that boy 
‘next door. Don't you.ever. quarrel. with him 
fe ago Small Son. '' I ain't likely, to. He 
| kin lick me,” 


Ropsson. (at theclub)1: * Yourane. gesting to 
be a great club man, Brown, I -seesyon, are 
here every night now:: Wifeaway,?’’ Brown: 
“No; she insisted apon it. that L must buy her 
a.piano—and I.did.” 

Twion Harprye++'t-Youceemota be s.superla. 
| tively happy-man, George, Wkten I saw -you 
ects ee oot ome were ameiling all: over.” 

‘+ Tthadijust ‘beem warried:then,” “ And) you 
are smiling as hard as ever now.’’ «* Yep; 
Tivécjust seonréd im divorces’. . 

Sous Soenv Anvicze.-Cuatomer(in restau- 
, Fant): “Gimme some broiled cbieken, waiter, 
,and as I’m in a big hurry, you hadobetter 
brings it »oold.’* "Waiter: “If yusesima.: biz 
hurry, sah; I wad advise yo" to"take itchot.” 
Customer +i Why?” Waiters. Kace ‘it'll 
take erlongtime fo" dat chicken tocool, sah.” 
Hes Last Onance.—An irate woman entered 
'a drapers the-other day*and ‘accosted one of 
the clerks: “‘Pve come to find out what you 
mean by charging ‘me five shillings Saterday 

night for that tablecloth, ‘and- Son hs 
Ferguson oné just ‘like it on Monday for five 
| shillings: Didu't'y ow say i+ wat-my last chance 
be fone’ so: cheap?” ‘You mistook’ me, 
mada,” responded the ready olerk ; ‘I said 
it was your fas# chance to get one: for five shil- 
lings: -And it was, for we-put them down to 
four shillings Monday morning.” 

Hrs Sentence Remrrrev.— Evelyn,” said 
young Mr. Buttercup, huskily,“‘ speak ove 
word of hope tome. Do not crush me with 
your disdain,, You say you do not love me 
now,, but if I shonld come to you at some 
fatare Sine, Pee hee bad oh; Evelyn, 
you see my sad condition. Ought Inot to receive 
something. more than a cold: dismissal?” 
« Perhaps 80, considering your condition,” said 
Evelyn, softly. “ Then,” exclaimed the young 
man, joyouely, “ Ped would change, your ~ 
sentence to——” “ Three months,» murmured 
the beantifal girl. -- 


Fasxron. 

Fashion is a goddess. 

She.iz ov the maskaline, feminineand nnter 
gender, , 

Men, worship her in her maskuline form, 
wimmin in her feminine form, and-the excen- 
tricks in her,nuter pare 

She rules the world with a straw; and makes 
all her suppliants. - 

She enslaves the poor az-well''az the rich, 
she kneels in sanktuarys, pomps in cabins, 
and.leers at the street korners. 

She fits man’s.foot with a pinching boot, 
throttles him: witha stubborn collar, and dies 
his mustash wi h darkness. ‘ 

She trails the ritoh silks ov wimmin along 
the filthy sidewalke, leada sore-eyed lap-dogs 
with a string, and banishes helpless children 
to murky nureerys, in the kare ov faithless 
hireli 





inge. 
She Dante the excentric with the clap-trap 
Me on and be ee serve her in the 
iments ov ¢ in. 
cae ve Jose Brimasy 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


In the presence of the Empress Augusta, 
the Empress Frederick, and other members of 
the German Imperial family, and the Duke of 
Sparta, the foundation-stone of the mausoleum 
of the Emperor Frederick was laid at Pots- 
dam on the 18th October, the anniverzary of 
his birth. The municipal authorities of 
Berlin have presented an address to the Em- 
press Frederick. ‘announcing: their desire to 
set apart 500,000 ‘marks (£25,000) to the 
establishment of some institution of public 
utility a8 @ memorial of the late Kaiser. The 
Empress Frederick, who was deeply moved 
during the reading of the address, in reply 
expressed to the Chief Burgomaster her 
heartfelt thanks for the action taken by the 
municipality, and promised to do her utmost 
to maxe the new institution: useful, as desired 
by the founders. 

Tur Ozar and Ozarina-and, the other mem- 
bers of the Imperial family met with an 
enthusiastic reception on their arrival at 
Baku. Among the numerous deputations 
who came to greet His *Majeaty, the one that 
attracted most. attention was a deputation 
from the Turcoman tribes of the Transoaspian 
provinee, which included the widow and two 
sons of the former Khan of Merv, The Tarco- 
mans after handing their Majesties bread 
and salt on a richly+wrought-salver, presented 
the Czarina with carpets and other stuffs 
worked by the Tekke women, while to the 
Czarewitch they gave @ sword studded with 
jewels, In the afternoon. the pee party 
were present at the ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of ‘a new orthodox cathedral 
at Baku. The Czar and, Czdrina at Baku on 
the 20th ult, witnessed the passage.of a 
caravan, consisting of camels, mules, and one- 
horse high-wheeled vehicles... In the evening 
the Czarina, aceoompanied by the Ozarewitch, 
paid a visit to the ancient -Parsee fire temple 
of Atesh-Gah, afterwards inspecting . the 
works of the Baku Naphtha:Company. The 
Czar, with the members of the Imperial 
family, has minutely inspécted the Nobel 
Naphtha Works, the: Bala Khan Naphtha 
Springs, and the Schibajeff Works. 

H.R.H. tae Douxe or Connavaut held a mili- 
tary Levée at Poona on October 1. His Royal 
Highness has-been pleased to found a per- 
manent prize for drawing in the Poona Native 
Institution. The children of the Duke and 
Duchess, who are.staying at Balmoral with 
the Queen, are. to proceed. to India, under 
charge of Sir John MoNeil. 

Prince AND Princess CarisTIAN are,expacted 
to return to Cumberland Lodge, Windsor 
Great Park, opon the conolusion of their visit 
to the Continent. 

Prince Atpert Victor of Wales fulfilled a 
series of public engagements on the 20th ult. at 
Manchester, where he-was the guest. of the Cor- 
poration. He was first presented witha loyal 


address from the citizens, and was sub-. 


sequently entertained at luncheon in the 
Town Hall. Afterwards His Royal Highness 
Opened a public recreation ground at Rush- 
olme, laid the foundation-stone of a new wing 
of the Ancoats Hospital, and opened a new 
club for working lads. The Prince, Lord 
Egerton of Tatton, Earl Amherst, the Hon. 
A. Portman, the Hon, Arnold Keppel, Mr. 
Holford, and Mr. Bruce Wentworth shot over 
the Ashley estates on the 22nd ult, Only the 
Emaller coverts were taken, but moderately 


good bags were made, including 150 hares, 220 : 


pheasants, and twenty-three various. On the 
following day they went over the Rostherne 
estate. Prince Albert Victor and his host, 
Lord Egerton of Tatton, hunted with the 
North Oheshire hounds on the 23rd ult. 
There was a hoar frost during the night, but 
the sun shone brilliantly daring the day. On 

ednesday afternoon the Prince, with his 
host, Lord Egerton of Tatton, and his attend- 
ants, drove to Ashley station, and left shortly 
afterwards for York, 





Tue longest through car service of any rail- 
road line in the world is said to be on the 
Southern” Pacific road, between New Orleans 
and San Francisco—2,.495 miles. The fastest 
through train on this road is timed at one 
hundred and thirteen hours twenty-five min- 
utes, or twenty-two miles an hour. 


Tue French . Minister. of Agriculture has 
issued a report upon the forests of Europe, 
from which we learn that the woodlands of 
Russia cover five hundred million acres, or 
thirty-seven per cent. of the entire area of the 
country. In Sweden forests cover thirty-nine 
per cent, of the area, and twentw-four per 
cent. in Norway. By far the smallest. pro- 
portion of woodland.is to be found in England, 
Denmark, Portugal and. Holland. 





GEMS. 

As continued health is vastly preferable to 
the happiest recovery from sickness, so is in- 
nocence to the truest repentance. 

- Mopzsry is a kind of shame or shyness pro- 
ceeding from the sense a man has of his own 
defects compared with the perfections of him 
whom he comes before. 

Dears is the liberator-of ‘him whom free- 
dom cannot release; ‘the physician of him 
whom medicine cannoé: cure; and the com. 
forter of him whom time cannot console. 

Most men call fretting a minor fault—a 
foible and not a vice. But.there is. no’ vice, 
except it be drunkenness, which can so utterly 
destroy the peace and happiness.of a home. 

Tarovex zeal knowledge is gotten; through 
lack of zeal knowledge is.lost.. Let a man 
who knows this double of, gain and loss 
thus place himself that knowledge may grow. 

WHATEVER mitigates the woes or increases the 
happiness of others is a just criterion of 
righteousness. One should not quarrel with 
a dog without a reason sufficient to vindicate 
one through all th= courts of morality. 

Some people are “ of course” able, as others 
are equally of course unable. It seems to be 
set down for them and accepted ; and it takes 
along time for themselves or for others to 
change the attitude or the impression. 





HOUSKHOLD TREASURES. 


Prar AND Quince Marmatapz.—Two dozen 
juicy pears, ten ripe. quinces, juice. of three 
lemons, three-quarters nd of sugar to 
every pound of fruit; after it is ready for 
cooking, little cold water; pare and core 
the fruit, and 7 in cold water, while you 
stir parings and coresin a little water to make 
the syrup ; when boiled strain off the liquid; 
when cold put in the sliced fruit, and bring to 
a fast boil. It should be thick and smooth 
before the lemon juice and sugar goin. Cook 
steadily an hour longer, working with a 
wooden ap to @ ricoh jelly. When done pnt 
into small jars while warm, bat do not cover 
until cold. 


Pricxtep Watnuts.—Take large French wal- 
nuts and pare them till the white part appears ; 
but be very carefal not toout too deep. Have 
a pan of salt-and-water close by, and each 
nutinto it as pared.or they. will get black. 
Have ready alined sauce full of boiling 
water in which isa handful of salt put the 
walnuts into this, and let them boil quickly for 


five minutes; then take them out and. spread. 


between two clean cloths. When they arecold, 


put them into wide-mouthed bottles and fill up 
with strong vinegar, putting a blade of mace 
and’a teaspoonful of salad oil into each bottle ; 
— down the next day, and keepin a dry 
place, 





Trotu is infinite, and we cannot clasp it in 
our finite arms; yet we may live in its light, 
and learn more and more of its grand meaning, 
if we but sincerely, honestly, and patiently 
tread the straight road of intellectual virtue. 


A Costty Crowy.—The diadem in whioh 
Queen Victoria was crowned, June 28, 1838, 
is much more tasteful and manageable than 
that of her predecessor, George IV., which 
weighed nearly seven pounds. Queen Victoria’s 
crown weighs about three pounds, and is com- 
posed of bands of silver, entirely covered with 
precious stones, and topped witha ball covered 
with small diamonds,surmounted by a Maltese 


‘cross composed of brilliants, and bearing: 


in its centre a large sapphire. A splendid 
heart-shaped ruby, once owned by Edward 
the Biack Prince, adorns the face of the cross 
whioh is in the front of the crown, and below 
thia is an enormous oblong sapphire. There 
are two large centre diamonds valued at 
£2,000 each, and. four diamonds on the tops 
of crosses, each worth £10,000; two-circles of 
pearl around the:rim cost £800, and there 
are besides, eméralds, rubies, sapphires and 
clusters of pearls to the value: of £111,000, 
The whole crown is tined with deep blue velvet, 
and surrounded with ermine. 


Feats or AnrasiAN Fanatics.— For those 
whose ravenous appetites he was content to 
humour the most singular repast was prepared, 
A plate: was brought in, covered with huge 
jagged pieces of broken glass, as thick as a 
shattered soda water bottle. With greedy 
chuckles and gurglings of delight one-of the 
hungry ones dashed at it, crammed a handful 
into his rhouth, and crunched it up as. though 
it were some exquisite dainty, a fellow disciple 
calmly stroking the exterior of his throat, 
with intent, I suppose, to lubricate the descent 
of the unwonted morsels. A little child held 
up a snake or sand-worm by the tail, placing 
the head between his teeth, and gulped it 
gleefally down. Several acolytes came in, 
carrying a big stem of the prickly pear, 
whose leavesaré as thick asa one-inch plank, 
and are armed: with huge. projecting thorns, 
This was ambrosia to the starving saints; they 
rushed at it with passionate emulation, tearing 
at the solid slabs with their teeth, and gnawin 
and munching the coarse fibres, regardless o 
the thorns which pierced their tongues and 
cheeks as they swallowed them down. 


Oxp Lace.—Many of our Hope do not know 
why old lace is often so much more vainable, 

generally so much more beautiful, than 
new. The fact is that the valuable old lace is 
all woven in lost patterns. It is frequently as 
fineasa spider's film,and cannot bereproduced. 
The loss of patterns was a severe check to lace 

ing in France and Belgium, and was 
occasioned. by the French.revolution. Before 
that, whole villages supported themselves..by 
lace-making, and patterns were handed down 
from one generation to another. They were 
valuable. heir-looms, for the most celebrated 
weavers always had as many orders as they 
could execute in a lifetime, and they were 
bound by asolemn oath to work only for 
certain dealers, When the Reign of Terror 
began, all work of this kind was interrupted 
fora time. After the storm had subsided, the 
dealers and workers were far apart—somedead, 
some lost, and’ some escaped to foreign lands, 
and such of the women as remained were 
bound by their oath to work for but one; and 
this oath, in spite of Robespierre’s doctrines, 
was held by the poorest:of them to be binding, 
and there were instances where they suffered 
actual want. rather than break their word. 
Some, however, taught their children.and their 
grandchildren, and many patterns were in this 
way preserved. Some of the daintiest. and 
finest patterns were never recovered, and to-day 
specimens of these laces are known to be worth 
their weight in gold. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—o— 


C. R.—Erminie is p d “Er »” Pepita, 
* Pepeeta.” 

One or “ Parnce AtBert’s Own.”—You can obtain 
the information from any good bookseller in the town, 


Litas Janz.—Leave your hair alone, ‘except Ta the 
= of keeping it thoroughly clean and frequently 





B. N. W.—If nature forbids the growing of a beard, 
tion which is claimed to produce that orna- 


any 
ment is liable to be unsuccessful. 

Queenre Sr. Ausyy.—1 and 2. We must est you 
to consult a medical man. 3. Soak them in dilute sul- 


phuric acid. 4, We never give tradesmen's ad 


Fanniz J,—Take no notice. It he cares for you really 
he will come back ; palm oe Bae dee trouble about 
him. “There are as good fishy in the sea as ever were 
caught.” 

8. 8.—If the reception is held in the daytime, 
escort would not be strictly necessary, although, of 

course, cue wauld hp very Gemeain. But if the recep- 
tion is held in the evening, and it be in a large city, 
either an escort or a chaperon is imperative. 


U. D. C.—1. Gladys is pronounced as if spelled Glad- 
dis, 2. The ‘Tsar Kolokol” (king of bells) as the great 
bell in the Kremlin, at Moscow, is called, rake, 
448.772 pounds, 1s nineteen feet three inches in hi t, 

nd measures sixty feet nine inches about its margin. 


pe nen py pee eapen ye, it is 
not proper for a young lady to receive ts from a 
young gentleman, — he is — ere iedy may 
the escort of a gentleman ta place of amuse- 
— whether she is “‘ keeping company" with him or 


ApgLa.—The tet should remain seated, the gentle- 
man rise and bow. 2. “Iam pleased to make your 
acquaintance.” 8. The 28th October, 1873, fell" on a 
Tuesday; 29th June, 1875, also on @ Tuesday 3; and 
29th November, 1877, on @ Pag tt 4 Nothing 
that is not also injurious. Ordinary white soap. 
6. Moderate. 


J. 8. —— are some who object to the inter- 
elias of first cousins, but it may be questioned 
whether cone are any” actual grounds for objection. 
First cousins frequently intermarry, live a happy 
married life, and have families of bright and healthy 
children. Many people would assert that the fact of 
their relationship aie first cousins better acquainted 
with each other's tastes, habits and temperaments. 


MartHematics.—In a parallelopipedon of brass, with a 
base one inch wide and one inch ae, & and with a height 
of one foot, there would be 900 strips of circular wire of 
the diameter of one-thirtieth of an inch and the length 
of one foot. A cubic foot would contain 144 times as 
many strips, or it would contain 129,600 strips, each one 
one foot in length. If strips were laid out in a 
straight line the length would be 129,600 feet, and, con- 
sidering them as one strip, there would be 43,200 yards 
of circular wire. 


Lorra.—There is certainly no harm in a girl kissing 
her relative on bidding him farewell, provided that the 
caress is bestowed — his father or her teacker. It 
d ds upon circumst No girl should kiss in 
secret a man to “whom she is not engaged. No, 
Obedience is the first law a woman should learn. She 
isa Spanish blonde. We can not say, so much depends 
upon the character of the paper which your guardian 
wishes you to discontinue ge f its teachings 
are immoral or irreligious, then you should certainly 
give itup. If he has thoroughly examined the paper, 
and finds that this is its character, he cannot do other- 
wise than demand that you quit reading it. 


Nora.—Is it not quite as possible that something 
you said or did upon that festive occasion of the ‘‘ bet” 
either hurt or displeased him? You may have thought- 
lessly shown a tendency to be frivolous or fast on that 
occasion. A man amuses himself with such a girl for) 
a time, but he will not pay her serious or respectful 
attention. Don’t condemn your girl friend unless you 
know she is —_ of treachery towards you. Wait 
patiently, and time may bring everything straight. 
The young man may have some reason for his derelic- 
tion which he will be able to explain. Do not act 
rashly. It is always best to wait and be sure. 


Rosa.inp.—The following lines by Charles Lamb, de- 
scriptive of the growth of a young love, we should 
think, will answer Rosalind’s purpose very well : 





’ « Ah! Tremember well (and how can I 


But evermore remember well!) when first 

Our flame began, when scarce we knew what was’ 

The flame we felt ; when, as we sat and sighed, 

And looked upon each other, and conceived— 

Not what we ailed —yet something we did ail ; 

And yet were well, and yet we were not well, 

And what was our "disease we could not tell. 

Then would we kiss, then sigh, then look, and thus 
In that first garden of our simpleness 

We spent our childhood. But when years began 

To reap the fruit of knowledge, ah | how — 
Would she with graver looks, with sweet-stern brow, 
Check my presumption and my forwardness ; 

Yet still would give me flowers ; still would me show 
What she would have me, yet not have me know.” 


L. B. N.—To keep cider sweet, it is recommended to 
put into each keg eight tables, poofuls of white mustard 


A 


A. J. T.—The number of miles by water from New 

be to San Franeisco is 15,858. To Cape Horn it is 
5 

’ 


G. R.—Memnon was a celebrated tian statue, 
supposed to have the property of emit 
at sunrise. 


A. 8. P.—The colour of the gloves worn by bride and 
groom must be the same. White gloves will be fashion- 
ms ee he 


THE HOME'’S REWARD, 


ee Se, 
And teil grows dull and hard 

And distant t seemeth to our eyes 
The harvest’s sweet reward, 

We do our duties without fear, 

The recompense will soon appear 


= = trials over, tle 
a 


uillity, the best 
Wo know of q and of rest ! 


For there the day’s perplexities 
Should never enter in ; 
Nor ever break on joys like these 
The world’s 
Since Heav'n the home on love bestowed 
To be an un abode. 


We think not of our then, 
While those we love are by, 

And will to-morrow tread again 
The ways where trials lie, 

Nor halt, nor feel our duties hard, 

In view of home, and home’s reward. 


W. B.D, 


J. Rangz.—According to Herodotus, the historian, 
dentistry appears to have been practised in Egypt at a 
very early age in the world’s history as a distinct branch 
of surgery. Artificial teeth of pet 4 and wood, some of 
which are fastened on gold plates, have been "found in 
Egyptian tombs, and the of some’ of the mummies 
dis gold fittings. The old Greek and Latin 

such as Ovid, Martial and Horace, allude to 

teeth. The ancient modes of extracting teeth are not 
described or illustrated with any degree of clearness. 


as D. D.—Do not be misled into the idea that because 
e young man treats you with gentlemanly gallantry 
thet he is in love with you,and cannot withstand your 
captivating graces. If such were the ‘case, there seems 
no valid re.son why he should not iminediately propose 
marriage. Let him roam all over the,field of acquaint- 
tanceship, and du not imagine that + the matrimonial 
bridle can be unknowingly slipped over his head. Dis- 
play all your good qualities of temper and breeding. 
thus showing him that you are fit to become the wife ot 
aieteag curealt bodiy him at ia iain 
t g yourse al at every oppo. y 
This latter course will alienate instead of a the 
love of any man possessing a well- mind. 


N. W. W.—Having tod of the engagement Madiag 
you to the young man, it would be no more than honour- 
able and ladylike to inform him of the change that has 


come over your feelings, and ask him to t a release 
from a contract that has so soon ed irksome to one 
of the parties making it. It is a species of refined 


cruelty to accept a man’s offer of marriage and then 
y+ wo thw set it aside; but if he is anything of a 


eaven that such a fickle creature has not drawn him 
into the matrimonial net beyond recovery. The one 
who is now basking in the —- of your favour will, 
it is to be devoutly ip bawed. tone you a lesson in playing 
fast and loose with the heart of a re man. From the 
description furnished the has already caused you to be 
very jealous, and in all probability will add to your dis- 
comfort by casting you aside whenever some more 
attractive female crosses his path. In other words, he 


ether he will accept the inevitable, and thank’ 





G. G. W.—‘' Battle of the Standard” was a nam 
given to an engagement between the English and Scotch 
at Northallerton, Yorkshire, August 22, 1138, resulting 
in the defeat of the latter. It was so called on account 
= . high poten oh borne by the English upon a waggon 
tary ensign 
M. R. T-clbchlitin tube tathegeetiach et certain saline 
in Seidlitz, or Sedlit _—. of Bobemia, near 
illen. To prepare an dlitz water, dissolve 
from three eg ee wish peal canctaat sulphste 
of magnesia in three times its weight of water, and after 
— introduce it into a bottle, to be filled with 
ter charged with carbonic acid gas, “3 an aperient, 
iti is effective and not disagreeable. 
L. C. C.—To make rice muffins, boil Hg a hg terse 
it becomes a thick mass, the grains ni 
tlble. Set it out to cool. Thin it by: With tt 
two quarts of milk. Beat in a shallow pan four come. 
until very thick and light, and then stir them 
into the * rice and milk. Then “a the w a 
stirring. Butter some muffin- : fll them with 
the mixture, and bake, Split and’ b butter the muffins 
while warm. 


B. B.—Liberia, the independent Negro Repuli> of 
Western Africa, was founded by the American Uvlunisa- 


in 1823. It has by the 

United States and the Buropean Powers s: 1847 asan 

independent State. The tion of about 

18,000 and ts, 

and al , numbering in all about 1,050,000. It 

a t, secretary of state, postmaster-general, 
a’ 


it exerted in 

Smith said of i College itself held its ground 

and grow wealthy, only to dessrve the name ‘The 

Silent Sister,’ its great endowments served effec- 
to indemnify it against the necessity n™- 

ing to the condi under which alone its example 
be useful to the whole nation.” 


or neck, but 
smoother. 


ut if your letter is be a short one, wer 
jowa, or several inches from the top. Ifit is to be a 
letter of only a few ay begin a little 

of the page. 2. It is customary to date letters at the 
top, and notes at the bottom. 3. If you send the letter 
by a private opportunity, it will be So , 
cans, Chane to te inues olga meres pee corner on 
the bac! gua the name of the gentleman who takes 
it, dasa 


Jostz.—Margaret Hauggery was the name of the far- 
famed woman to whom a statue has been erected in 
New Orleans. Her husband and little child died just 
after her arrival in that city. She began her busivess 
and benevolent career by milk a ¢ os cart about the 
city. Subsequently she esta —, At her 
death it was found she had left ne putes effects of 
value—all her earnings had been disposed of in charities 
for the poor and deserving. It:is said that the Charity 
Hospital was largely the =. of Margaret. Among 
other memorable enterprises she established a Children’s 
Home. The statue a of ‘the city. It is described 
as very like M is ro with one arm 
encircling a Bam amy’ ula at her sid 
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